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During the years 1920-1921, 1923-1924, 
and 1928-1929, Volumes I, II, and III, of 
the Junior High School Clearing House 
had been published by Mr. S. O. Rorem 
assisted by many well-wishers of the junior- 
high-school movement. 

Two years ago, the members of the de- 
partment of secondary education of New 
York University School of Education un- 
dertook to carry forward this cooperative 
enterprise. The scope of the Journal was 
extended to include six years of secondary 
education and the magazine was accord- 
ingly renamed the JUNIOR-SENIOR 
ScHoot CLEARING House. 

In the Spring of 1929, a series of twenty 
special numbers was projected to be pub- 


lished during the academic years 1929 and 
1931. 

The cooperation of an outstanding board 
of associate editors was assured. The co- 
Operation of the New York University 
School of Education was promised. The 
American Viewpoint Society undertook to 
finance the venture and publish the maga- 
zine, but unfortunately was unable to carry 
through the program. Therefore, in Janu- 
ary 1930, Messrs. Long, Whitman, Gore, 
and Cox took over the financial responsi- 
bility and the actual management of the 
paper. Professionally it has been a very 
satisfying, though arduous, task. The 
friends of the editorial board will be glad 
to know that there will be no more than a 
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‘trifling deficit when the volumes on hand 
have been distributed. 

The editors take this occasion to express 
their gratitude to their associates for the 
cordial and hearty support they have given 
them. The project could scarcely have 
been carried through without the generous 
help of the publication department of New 
York University. To our advertisers and 
subscribers the editors bow in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the faith which has been 
shown in them and in the magazine. 

Volume VI will contain nine issues pub- 
lished the fifteenth of each month Sep- 
tember to May. The tentative schedule of 
numbers and the chairmen who have been 
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invited to select and edit the manuscripts 
for each number (they have not all accepted 
the assignments as yet) are given on the 
announcement enclosed in this issue. 

Assure us of your support by signing 
this card and mailing it today. And please 
give us the names of others who might be 
interested in our magazine. 

Volume V, 1930-1931, is available at 
$3.00 a set. Incomplete sets of Volume IV, 
consisting of numbers 3 to 10 will be sup- 
plied for $2.00 or single numbers at forty 
cents each. Number 5 “Student Activi- 
ties,” may be purchased in quantity at thirty 
cents each. 

W. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Edward J. Sweeney, principal of the 
Bayonne Junior High School, who died 
suddenly on May 2, 1931, had made a note- 
worthy contribution to the progress of 
American education. For the past ten years 
he had devoted his life to the development 


of his generously conceived and adequately 
administered junior high schools. He had 
been a loyal friend to the CLeartnc House. 
His suggestion in 1925 led to the institu- 
tion of the Annual Junior-High-School 
Conference at New York University. 
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EDITORIAL 


PROPHETS AND MEDICINE MEN; THEIR 
PROPOSED ROADS TO WHOLESOME LIVING 
Since prehistoric days prophets and med- 

icine men have dominated kings, cured—or 

overawed—the masses, and put down per- 
sons who attempted by their own strength 
to escape the reality—or specious rationality 

—of champions of certitude. The modern 

world can no more dismiss the champions 

of truth and alleged reform than it can 
cast aside all caution and scoff at fire and 
flood. Small advance and no adventure 
would ensue, however, if all the admonitions 
of all such champions were heeded. Whole- 
some living is engendered when the world 
seeks truth and follows where she leads. 

But all reformers, whether prophets or 

medicine men, are self-styled slaves of 

Truth! 

How can the world discover the true 
roads to wholesome living? A brief exam- 
ination of modern dogmas of wholesome 
living will be made to indicate some of the 
difficulties which confront the modern edu- 
cator who attempts to sift out propaganda 
and preserve truth. This examination 
should yield neither an attitude of cynicism 
nor a captious air of facetiousness. Instead, 
this inquiry should promote frankness, cau- 
tion, intelligent analysis, and at least a 
moderate quantity of hope. 

Return to nature is the command of those 
who would have mankind resort to the cool, 
fresh air of out-of-doors. If excursions 
cannot be taken, one is advised to open his 
house to the purity and strength of fresh 
air, if it is not too cool for comfort. But 
other counselors, after trying varying con- 
ditions, place temporary sanction upon used 
air, especially if such air be adequately 
heated. Science finds that germs crowd the 
dusty particles that pervade the air, but 
later, after much dust, especially in school- 
houses, has been securely smudged upon the 


oil-covered floors, one learns that pathogenic 
dust was never very serious after all. 


Improvement by compulsion has received 
the attention of many recent reformers. 
We have been told, for example, that, if 
pupils are required to attend school for a 
certain number of days per year, the human 
race will receive a proportionately general 
benefit. In some localities the length of 
school attendance is so great that pupils 
must attend at least a part of each year until 
they are eighteen years of age. The assump- 
tions which underlie this regulation are 
based in part upon a belief that the work 
which is offered in a school is better than 
the lack of work which is commonly found 
on the street corner, or else that by retain- 
ing these students in school, society is doing 
more for them than it could by allowing 
them to seek any form of employment 
which they might at such a tender age 
locate. Another assumption which under- 
lies this plan is that the schools either are, 
or will be, adequately fitted to attend to the 
needs of all pupils. As every teacher of 
grade seven knows, many pupils do not 
agree with any of these assumptions. 
Instead, pupils hold that the school is not 
fitted either with teachers or subjects which 
are suitable for their development. A for- 
mal, traditional curriculum, as an example, 
has in many cases been accompanied by re- 
bellious pupils who, by the age of fourteen, 
have become well-nigh incorrigible. As a 
method of improving the race, compulsory 
school attendance should, therefore, be 
qualified by insisting upon compulsory at- 
tendance of certain schools or under certain 
conditions. 


Other modern medicine men—perhaps 
these are prophets—have agreed upon cer- 
tain forms of compulsory inoculation as 
measures for racial improvement. It is 
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maintained by these specialists that certain 
diseases which have run rampant can be 
readily provided against so that either the 
diseases will no longer occur or else will be 
greatly reduced as to virulency. These spe- 
cialists have compiled tables of data which 
they have presented graphically to show 
that commurities within inoculated areas 
have minimized the effects of the disease in 
question. As wholesome living is dependent 
largely upon health these advocates of com- 
pulsion regard themselves, and are regarded 
by many others, as important public bene- 
factors. 


The censorship of certain activities is ad- 
vanced by various coteries of medicine men 
as a means of elevating the taste of human 
beings. Certain self-styled experts in whole- 
some living think, for example, that if books 
dealing with specified dangerous topics can 
be withdrawn from general circulation or 
even entirely suppressed the minds of all 
the persons to whom the books might have 
become known will be the better for this 
suppression. An assumption behind this 
opinion is that many people lack sufficient 
balance to enable them to read with impunity 
and discuss questions about which there is 
a possibility of moral disturbance. If an 
individual happens to be in a somewhat un- 
settled condition in regard to his religious 
notions he might be greatly disturbed by 
any of the heretical books which appear in 
large numbers during each century. Books 
with an alleged obscenity are also upon this 
list. To other groups of specialists in whole- 
some living the activities of those who would 
cure the world by censoring books are ex- 
asperating because of the fact that the 
books in question are sometimes a part of 
the required reading of important educa- 
tional institutions. The assumptions under- 
lying the development of wholesome atti- 
tudes towards life must be very different 
among the different groups who favor such 
diverse forms of controlling this problem. 


— 
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The theater is also open to censorship 
from several points of view. It is the belief 
of some persons that youths are sometimes 
incited to commit various crimes by the wit- 
nessing of films which depict these crimes. 
Other censors expect to make living more 
wholesome by proscribing not only pictures 
involving desperate crimes but also those 
which portray many other forms of ques- 
tionable moral conduct. Fundamentally dif- 
ferent assumptions underlie the attitudes of 
Americans towards censorship of the forms 
just described. While some Americans 
favor extreme censorship others hold that 
there should be no censorship and that peo- 
ple can be educated only by having complete 
freedom to indulge in all forms of vicarious 
living as far as films display them. There 
is, of course, a middle ground upon which 
most of the readers of this article may 
prefer to stand. 


Antisumptuary agitation has concentrated 
in recent years upon narcotics and alcohol- 
ics. Perhaps few advocates of certain dan- 
gerous narcotics can be found outside the 
ranks of those whose greed impels them to 
favor the harmful drugs in question. In 
contrast with the attitudes towards such 
dangerous drugs is the attitude of many 
self-respecting men and women towards to- 
bacco. To many persons who believe that 
tobacco can be used in moderation for many 
years without fatal results, the various at- 
tempts to restrict the sale of tobacco 
seem unwarranted. They are answered, 
however, by representatives of highly re- 
spected and valuable societies who have suc- 
ceeded in scattering through many textbooks 
statements, such as no reputable medical 
authority will accept, to the effect that to- 
bacco will lead to mental and physical de- 
rangements. 

While the leaders of wholesome living 
who wish to control the use of narcotics are 
divided into many groups, the sincere ad- 
vocates of temperance in alcoholics are 
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THE MORAL LIFE AS WHOLESOME LIVING 


engaged in holy strife within their ranks 
and unholy alliances without their own fold. 
A scientist would perhaps decline to judge 
a matter which so many of his fellowmen 
regard as an experiment. As far as youth 
is concerned in America, there seems to 
be good reason for hoping that such a 
prophet as Karl Fischer, an early leader of 
the youth movement in Germany, could be 
found to substitute worthy activities for 
activities which are both unworthy and un- 
wholesome. 

Character training by piecemeal and by 
catch-as-catch-can methods has been tried. 
If character were discovered to be a mosaic 
of traits, there would be good reason for 
spending Mondays on honesty, Tuesdays 
on respect for one’s elders, Wednesdays on 
patriotism, and so on. Afterwards, all these 
fragments might be pieced together, a 
square could represent honesty, a triangle 
could stand for respect, and the endless 
boundary of a circle could encompass pa- 
triotism. If character were the product of 
instinctive maturation of a conscience and 
if suitable skill in following a conscience 
could burst full bloom without practised 
antecedents, incidental learning could take 
care of it. The sheltered child would then 
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be not only unspotted from the world, but 
he would also become, by maturation, the 
noblest hero in life’s battles. At present, 
however, statesmen ask, as indeed they have 
asked in all times past, for youths who have 
had both experience and instruction. 

Many other formulas for wholesome liv- 
ing could be cited. All formulae, like those 
mentioned, have their antinomies, which are 
held with equal rigor and sincerity by ad- 
herents to opposing factions. Such a condi- 
tion invites tolerance. Tolerance demands 
in turn that students of adolescence analyze 
the complete situation in which given activi- 
ties occur, and not merely the activity in a 
setting of hypothetical isolation. Neither 
will a spirit of tolerance allow the student 
to judge a given activity only as if it were 
a part of his own life. 

No activity springs forth without ade- 
quate antecedents and accompaniments. 
But wholesome activity is engendered by 
antecedents that are wholesome, and such 
activity leads in turn to other desirable 
activity. By engaging whole-heartedly in 
wholesome living, therefore, youth condi- 
tions itself for continued participation and 
interest in wholesome living. 


W. L. U. 
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That something has gone wrong with the 
younger generation every one who is a year 
older than the people with whom he is deal- 
ing is ready to assert. In fact, he is assert- 
ing it, and if it happens that he has any 
relationship with the schools, he is calling 
upon them to reorganize their forces to 
make of these youthful and irresponsible 
radicals mature and respectable citizens. 


W. L. U. 


If by chance he can show no manner of 
birth certificate to admit him into the educa- 
tional family circle, he is likely organizing 
a private group to do with a vengeance 
those things the schools have left undone. 
The truth is, however, that the schools in 
this instance have beat the gun. Each 
teacher has, and has long had whenever the 
question has been raised, an awareness of 
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the fact of her influence, and the extent of 
it, upon the children entrusted to her care. 
School boards exhibit not the slightest doubt 
on this score. Their prayer is nothing short 
of “Give us teachers who are models of 
dress and action.” This recognition makes 
it not at all difficult to get the problem of 
moral education into the educational con- 
sciousness. In reality, it is already there. 

Curiously enough its presence poses a 
problem. Each individual agrees to the 
fundamental importance of training in char- 
acter. Then, in the same breath, he enthu- 
siastically announces that he has always 
given it his closest attention. At this point 
all plans for improvement collapse, each 
individual calmly and confidently returning 
to his task to do over again what he has 
always done. Thus we remain exactly 
where we were at the outset—if, indeed, we 
do not slip back a bit with each new crop 
of youngsters. What we are forced to ad- 
mit, therefore, is the fact that we face the 
task of getting the teacher to deal with a 
problem which he already feels that he is 
solving, however much others may be fum- 
bling with it. 

The problem would not be so serious 
were it not for the obvious fact that indi- 
viduals by the thousands are passing through 
this character-forming process without so 
much as being scotched. We are not deal- 
ing with an academic question. The phrase, 
“the revolt of youth,” brings memories to 
us all of these dashing, daring, flaming 
youngsters, who “step on it” recklessly as 
they careen over an uncharted road of their 
own choosing. The safe highways that w 
have so carefully constructed and beautifi 
with interesting good-conduct signboards 
they leave entirely to the more dignified and 
chartered travel of their elders. 

This action on the part of youth may be 
quite deliberate. It may be based on the 
theory that even safe highways may be 
dangerous when the adults who travel them 
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are unable to pass a driver’s test. Indeed, 
it is when we turn to the adult group, whose 
souls have felt the imprint of the schools, 
that the moral problem looms in signifi- 
cance. It is this group that is fumbling the 
question of marriage; that is stupefied by 
the magnitude of the social problem which 
the monster of its own creation, prohibi- 
tion, has brought into being; that is inatten- 
tive to the groans which its political organ- 
izations emit as they try to operate; that 
fails to do more than grasp feebly as it 
reaches for the instrument designed to fos- 
ter a new respect for human life, a pact 
of world peace; that shouts but lightly as 
new standards of conduct are proposed, yet 
thunders its acclaim when old standards are 
in the social arena for approval. More and 
more we are coming to realize that our char- 
acter program has bred a being of moral 
uncertainity. It is high time, therefore, to 
question the certainty of the program. 
What we are actually doing comes down 
to this. Bubbling, live, enthusiastic, dy- 
namic, energetic youngsters are handed dead 
timber with which to Build their earthly 
mansions. We ask them to be clean in 
speech without realizing that the fangs of 
profanity were withdrawn with the break- 
down of the old authorities. Profanity has 
turned out to be mere vulgarity, thus be- 
coming a matter of taste; and with this 
shift, the check for the youngster has been 
removed. We ask them not to cheat, to be 
honest in their relations with their fellows, 
and lucky is the youngster who can find 
out what we mean by this. They rise not at 
all to the “fairy tales” that point to dis- 
honesty as immoral behavior when they are 
surrounded by teachers who praise copied 
work, by mothers who doctor their budgets 
to keep peace in the family, and by fathers 
who cut taxation corners. We likewise ask 
them to be truthful, and again they face a 
dilemma. Scrutiny of their elders helps 
them but little; in fact, it often confuses 
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them. When this happens they openly laugh 
at our injunctioins to be good and thus rise 
to the higher life. 

There is little wonder that the world is 
morally at sixes and sevens. An adult 
world that has lost its convictions need not 
exhibit wonder because a younger genera- 
tion fails to develop those very convictions 
that no longer guide with surety the lives 
of their elders. It is at this point that the 
crux of the matter appears. Max Otto, 
with masterful clarity, has succinctly stated 
the problem in his comment that many of 
our concepts have “gone dead for us.’ Yet 
in the face of this fact we hang tenaciously 
to our empty husks and, with solemn faces 
and pompous manners, we proffer them to 
youth. Our desires and preferences are 
thus encouraged to ride roughshod over in- 
telligent considerations and the worst sort 
of emotional control is given the moral 
life. And the result, more often than not, 
is a downright immoral relationship between 
the generations. Under such circumstances, 
it is no secret that wholesome living is im- 
possible to achieve. 

Baffling as the problem is, this last con- 
sideration seems to point the way to a solu- 
tion. As long as the moral life is viewed 
as a way of behavior to be imposed upon 
living, we may anticipate the full play of 
desire, of preference, perhaps of prejudice, 
and a younger generation that openly re- 
volts. We may even anticipate the peren- 
nial reformer. And life will go on in sorry 
fashion. An alternative procedure is open 
to us, however. We may give intelligence 
work to do in bringing about an adjustment 
of desires. Preferences and desires, likes 
and dislikes, cannot be ruled out of the pic- 
ture, nor should they be. In such ground 
are ideals generated. What is needed is a 
principle of adjustment when conflicts arise 
among desires, a principle that emerges 
within the conflict. Wholesome living, or 


™ Ideals and Character,” Buildin Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928), . . 217 : 
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the moral life, may then be built up in the 
process of living itself. 

When we scrutinize the suggestion more 
closely we discover that it is the very appli- 
cation of intelligence to human affairs that 
makes necessary its further application to 
the moral life. We have changed our world 
so rapidly that we are just awakening to 
the fact that we have likewise changed our 
values. When we thus awaken the modern 
scene is disturbing. “The modern man is 
an emigrant who lives in a revolutionary 
society and inherits a protestant tradition. 
He must be guided by his conscience. But 
when he searches his conscience, he finds no 
fixed point outside of it by which he can 
take his bearings. He does not really be- 
lieve that there is such a point, because he 
himself has moved about too fast to fix 
any point in his mind.”* The difficulties 
which this muddled young man faces are 
sensed most readily when we compare his 
mode of life with that of the more vener- 
able gentleman who, during the middle 
ages, believed that a discernible purpose 
permeated all of life’s activities. As Ran- 
dall notes, “Of course it was not given to 
mortal reason to decipher the hieroglyph of 
the universe in detail; but the important 
fact is that this was the fundamental aim 
of all wisdom and learning, coloring the 
whole intellectual life and all but excluding 
any interest in prediction and control, in 
‘natural science’ as we know it.’””* 

Fully to appreciate the present-day scene 
modern man must develop a realizing sense 
of the differing values that are exhibited 
in this contrast. Prediction, control, ex- 
perimentation, these and their kin, are the 
bywords of the present. Intelligence has 
created, and is constantly creating, new 
standards of living. New values inevitably 
emerge in this process. In one instance, at 
least, this change is unmistakable. The poor 

2?Walter Lippmann, A Morals (New York: The 
1929), 


3J. H. Randall, The Making of the re Modern Mind (Boston: 
Honghton't Miffiin Company, 1926), p. 35. 
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much prefer to make certain of the earth values that are predicated in the present. 
by purchasing it on the installment plan than The crucial question is then ushered 
to take the dubious chance of being named squarely out into the open. What may the 
in the will of rights. It is out of this back- schools do to further this continued recon- 
ground that our difficulties arise. New de- struction in our scale of values and prevent 
sires conflict with established preferences, prejudice from fostering emotional instal- 
present hopes are dampened by traditional bility, unwholesome living, and immoral 
fears, and education does nothing to prepare action, as the warfare of desires is carried 
us to bring about an adjustment. Obvi- on? 
ously, whatever else may be implied, intel- At the risk of appearing dogmatic an 
ligence must find a way to function in this | answer is here suggested. The schools must 
realm of life as it has discovered the way to | train a youngster to see morality as but an- 
be effective in the physical area. Otherwise, other instance of applying intelligence to 
we can but perpetuate a condition of emo- the control of life and to become so sensi- 
tional unrest. tive to this need that such application will 
This task the schools, as the accepted Tepresent his most cherished desire. This 
social agency to guide and direct human be- is a large order. Anything short of it, how- 
havior, must accept. In the past, when the €VET, is to neglect the fact that out of con- 
problem has been faced, our efforts have flicting desires moral selfhood springs, and 
been futile just in the degree that we have the further fact that out of their satisfac- 
assumed that the terms of conduct, the ‘tory adjustment wholesome living blossoms. 
labels which man has devised to mark off Perhaps the first implication of this view 
particular areas of human activity, carry for the schools is to suggest that the long- 
over from generation to generation un- disputed question of the relative advantages 
changed. The assumption, to be sure, has of direct and indirect moral instruction 
been a natural one. The terms, as terms, should never have been raised. Desires are 
do carry over. What we have neglected to operative in all of life, not solely in a 
notice, as is so often true when we deal selected portion of it. The administrative 
with language, is that the content, the mean- forces and the entire teaching staff are 
ings for which the terms serve as vehicles, equally responsible for the promotion of the 
is steadily undergoing change. It is for moral life. No one connected with the 
this reason that our agreement is more often growth of individuals can in all honesty pass 
than not entirely verbal and our resulting the buck to a teacher of morality. The real 
efforts so ineffective in producing the results question is whether intelligence is to operate 
for which we hope. in the creation of standards of conduct or 
Let us admit that man will always re- Whether such standards are to be handed 
spond in terms of his desires, his interests. OV from generation to generation. If the 
Let us likewise admit that there are par- nSwer is, as I think it must be, that stand- 
ticular concepts of behavior that have been ards are created in the business of living, 
wrought out in the turmoil of advancing then every activity of the school may, nay 
civilization to its present level that the adult ™ust, contribute to this end. 
desires the youngster to cherish. Then let The emergence of “the modern mind,” or 
us hasten to admit further that new desires, the increasing liberation of intelligence, is 
springing from new social conditions, neces- suggestive here. Every subject has grown, 
sitate that our familiar concepts undergo a and groaned, as intelligence has been freed. 
process of reconstruction to include the The student should gain a realization, there- 
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fore, from every class of the part that 
each particular subject has played in the 
advancement of man. Likewise, he should 
gain an appreciation of the increasing re- 
sponsibilities that have ensued for man as 
intellectual progress has been made. This, 
just to mention one application of intelli- 
gence in the physical realm, is illustrated 
with exceptional clarity by the automobile. 
Responsibilities have been multiplied by 
this agency of pleasure, of relief, of destruc- 
tion, etc. Not everything has been sheer 
gain, in short, and the student should grasp 
this fact. Similarly, each subject may point 
the way for further advancement. That is 
to say, the student should realize that there 
are definite shortcomings in the present and 
thus become appreciative of the fact that 
he is planted in the middle of a changing 
world. Further, the student should be 
brought to a consciousness of the fact that 
man has made his advances as new desires 
were pitted against old desires, as new 
values superseded older values, and that 
from this conflict new standards of conduct 
have resulted. Finally, a recognition should 
grow up that the mere fact of conflict is no 
guarantee that a satisfactory settlement will 
result. In short, the place of intelligence 
in adjusting desires should be sensed and 
the realization fostered that as intelligence 
has been liberated so, too, have adjustments 
directed towards the satisfaction of a maxi- 
mum of desires progressively increased. 

I am aware of the fact that objections to 
this program will be voiced at once. And 
I am familiar with some of these. In the 
first place, it will be said that no specific 
provision is made for those forms of be- 
havior, such as honesty, courtesy, gen- 
erosity, etc., which every youngster must 
acquire. This is true only in the event that 
specific is read off in its narrowest, and 
least important, meaning. Each class, each 
activity of the school, will contribute to 
these concepts ; further, they will contribute 


to an underlying principle that will pro- 
mote intelligent adjustment when prefer- 
ences conflict, as they regularly do (Should 
one be honest and return the dollar father 
dropped or be generous and use it to treat 
one’s friends?). The more specific treat- 
ment may promote correct behavior in par- 
ticular activities, but it makes no provision 
for adjustment among competing desires. 
Correctness, therefore, need not carry, and 
often does not carry, any moral quality. In 
the second place, the question will occur, 
but how is one to construct a course of study 
in these terms when certain materials must 
be taught regardless of the function of in- 
telligence? If we could but be sure that 
certain materials have a natural right that 
ensures their inclusion in any course of 
study, our curricula problems would be less 
disturbing. The answer, therefore, is essen- 
tially this: We are searching for a basis 
on which to construct the curriculum and 
here, however, much it may breed disagree- 
ment, one is presented. 


A more serious objection, however, is cer- 
tain to be raised. It will be said that this 
emphasis upon intelligence neglects the 
very quality that gives warmth and value to 
life, the emotional quality. This question is 
not to be dismissed lightly. If true, the 
charge is a serious one. If my interpreta- 
tion is correct, however, the charge cannot 
be sustained. The recognition is made at 
the outset that it is the very urges of man, 
the desires and interests that he wishes to 
protect and further, that give drive to his 
behavior. The recognition is likewise made 
that all desires cannot be followed with 
equal fervor. At this point intelligence 
enters the picture; not, however, to rule 
out the life of desire, but to introduce order 
and to promote those desires that lead to 
a larger and richer life. If this is not recog- 
nized, then an external standard, or the 
sheer brute force of one desire, guides the 
adjustment ; and, in either case, the relative 
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value of the competitors is neglected. It is 
in such conflicts that our characterizations 
of good and bad get applicability and from 
such situations a moral life may be built. 
The suggestion is here put forward that one 
is moral and intelligent just in proportion as 
one takes into consideration the demands of 
all competing interests and acts for the pur- 
pose of protecting those that lead to a life 
of greater satisfaction of human wants. So, 
too, to just this degree is the life of desire 
stabilized. The moral life, therefore, may 
in truth be said to be the wholesome life. 
In it, emotions are not neglected; rather, 
they are controlled with reference to an end 
that is deeply cherished. 


The application of this view need not 
revolutionize the school activity, unless to 
give point to this activity in every area may 
be considered revolutionary. Certain rather 
definite conclusions are implicated, however. 
Administrative devices that stand externally 
to the lives of the students are in the same 
class as other standards that are imposed 
upon behavior. And to that extent they 
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are ineffective and unintelligent. Disci- 
plinary measures that do not lead to in- 
creased insight into the consequences of 
the act that is up for punishment remain as 
rules to be blindly followed, or frankly dis- 
regarded. The student should be made sen- 
sitive to these consequences, and he should 
grow to an appreciation of the right social 
behavior through seeing it as the intelligent 
behavior. Curriculum organization and 
teaching method likewise are both given 
suggestive leads. Each will work towards 
the development of an individual who will 
emerge in a social situation sensitized to his 
responsibilities as an individual to promote 
the intelligent, the moral life of the group. 
The particular form each will achieve is a 
matter for the intelligence of the admin- 
istrator and the teacher. With these, as 
with all other school activities, however, 
the guiding principle is clear—the further- 
ance of a life in which competing interests 
and desires are adjusted for the purpose of 
fostering a richer and more significant life. 


THE REALIZATION OF WORTHY LIVING THROUGH EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


Epcar M. Draper 


Eprtor’s Note: Professor Draper is a specialist in secondary education at the University 
of Washington. He is also educational counsellor for students in education. His books on 
extracurricular activities are widely known. Dr. Draper sacrificed several rounds of golf to 
remain in his study face to face with Mt. Rainier long enough to prepare this To for 


extracurricular activities. 


Writers, who have contributed to the 
educational literature of the last decade, 
have in many instances eulogized the im- 
portant place of the extracurricular activi- 
ties in the realization of one or more of the 
general principles of education which have 
been formulated since the time of the 
ancient Greeks. In many books and arti- 
cles in this period, these general principles 
have been presented to the reader as “objec- 
tives” of education and the tendency has 


been to propagandize as a sound educational 
program statements of policy and theory, 
which predominate only in a loosely stated 
philosophy of educational materials, meth- 
ods, and administrative techniques. 

It is much easier to point out the reasons 
for the present attitude than it is to sug- 
gest remedies which might ameliorate the 
situation. In the first place, the extracur- 
ricular activities have been dignified in our 
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teachers and administrators have been con- 
vinced that they have seen students benefit 
greatly from active participation in the va- 
rious types of activities. The subject of 
student participation in the government of 
the school has been particularly favored in 
the educational yearbooks and journals al- 
though many claims have been made for 
intramural and interscholastic athletics, pub- 
lications, dramatics, debate, music, assem- 
blies, academic clubs, and hobby and per- 
sonal interest clubs. These statements have 
rested largely upon the interested and per- 
haps slightly biased observation of a faculty 
and have been organized for publication by 
the enthusiastic inventor of the plan, system, 
or scheme used in a particular school. Thus, 
far-reaching statements of students’ 
achievements in worthy living—all of the 
cardinal principles of education proposed in 
1918 by the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education may be sub- 
sumed under this inclusive heading—have 
been made, and credit for the result has 
been allocated to the general or specific par- 
ticipation of the students in the extracur- 
ricular activities. In very few instances 
have other factors, which may have played 
an important part in the complex situation, 
been carefully considered, and in practically 
no case have these variable factors been 
controlled during the trial or observation 
period. 

In the second place, a “new” psychology 
of learning and child development has been 
stated. The extreme right of the propo- 
nents of the theory have defined education 
in general terms as the natural, normal 
growth of the child. For statements indi- 
cating the position of this group the reader 
may glance through the writings of Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, Merriam, McMurry, and others. 
It is exceedingly easy to proceed from these 
writers back to the principles of Rousseau, 
and the literal interpretation of his position 
enables one to place the extracurricular ac- 
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tivities as a highly respectable phase of mod- 
ern education. What is more natural and 
spontaneous than the child’s interest in dra- 
matics, athletics, debate, or a stamp club? 
As the football coach would say, the extra- 
curricular program “clicks” according to the: 
tenets of this method of organizing learning: 
situations. 

In the third place, college writers of books 
in this field have accepted one of these two 
positions as basic in their work. In only 
one or two instances have books been pub- 
lished which have attempted to state a phil- 
osophy of education and which have indi- 
cated present practice in the light of that 
philosophy. No one has written in this 
field so far who has gone beyond, first, a 
status study of the present practice of 
school people and their attitude towards the 
results achieved, and second, the theoretical 
possibilities of the extracurricular activities 
as determined according to the “new” psy- 
chology of learning and the modern philoso- 
phy of education. 

This rather lengthy introduction is prob- 
ably necessary in order that the reader may 
be aware of the difficulties which appear at 
once in the discussion of the topic suggested 
by the title of this article. This title implies 
that we have some way of measuring and 
determining the general and specific aspects 
of worthy living and further, that our edu- 
cational-engineering department is in a posi- 
tion to establish definitely the contribution 
of the extracurricular activities, as distin- 
guished from the other educational influ- 
ences of the home, community, and school, 
to the realization of worthy living. Such a 
topic presupposes data which either are not 
available or are so inadequately organized 
that they are practically valueless. While 
the ultimate purpose of this paper is the 
presentation of a constructive plan for the 
guidance of educators working in this field, 
it is essential first that an examination be 
made of the inadequacies which appear in 
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the scope and treatment of the data which 
have been accumulated up to the present 
time. 

1. Inadequate knowledge of the implica- 
tions of the principle of worthy living. The 
ultimate understanding of this life value 
will necessitate thousands of studies for the 
purpose of indicating the specific activities 
of those exemplifying worthy living. The 
activities should be stated in terms of the 
abilities of individuals to perform these ac- 
tivities. Several methods of procedure have 
been suggested by curriculum technicians 
and four have been selected for presenta- 
tion here. 

a) Activity Analysis. This procedure 
has been proposed by Dr. Bobbitt of the 
University of Chicago. First, the major 
goals of life are selected; second, the ac- 
tivities of people who have been particu- 
larly successful in achieving a particular 
goal are listed ; third, the activities of people 
who have been unsuccessful in achieving the 
same goal are tabulated; and, fourth, the 
consideration of the two lists enables the 
educator to state the essential specific ac- 


tivities which are of paramount importance \ 


in the realization of the ideal. 


b) Case Group Analysis. Dr. Snedden 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
proposes that society should be divided into 
social groups. A consideration of one hun- 
dred representatives of each group should 
enable the investigator to determine the 
traits and activities of those who represent 
all stages or levels of success and failure 
in achieving such a goal as worthy. living. 

c) Analysis of Economic Statistics. Dr. 
Harap of Western Reserve University has 
proposed a very definite standard by which 
achievement in this particular field may be 
measured. He suggests that present stand- 
ards of living be compared with stand- 
ards determined by experts in the various 
departments of the government. There are 
other supplementary agencies which pub- 
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lish valuable reports also. The use of such 
a definite standard should make possible an 
accurate evaluation of the present levels of 
attainment in this field. 

d) The Development of a Blue Print 
through Job Analysis. Dr. Peters of Penn- 
sylvania State College suggests the need of 
applying scientific methods to this problem 
and the desirability of developing a blue 
print of the excellent society and the ex- 
cellent citizen. He used one thousand 
graduate students in securing his data. 
These students were asked to think of a 
very fine citizen known personally to them 
and to list the specific things which this in- 
dividual had been observed to do or to be. 
Later, they were asked to think of a very 
poor citizen and list those traits and activi- 
ties which were performed by him. These 
negative traits were then transformed into 
positive ones and a composite list organized 
as a blue print of the excellent citizen. 

2. Inadequate knowledge of psychology 
and the learning process. Intensive studies 
are needed in the fields of genetic psychol- 
ogy, the relation of the mind to the body, 
and the relationship which exists between_ 
the glandular development of the individual 
and his physical, mental, and emotional life. 
The results of these investigations, when 
available, will enable educators to speak 
with more certainty regarding child life 
and the best methods of teaching children 
may be experimentally determined. 


3. Inadequate appreciation by both 
schoolmen and laymen of the implications 
of a philosophy of education which predi- 
cates exceedingly comprehensive fields of 
teaching materials for the development of 
the educational experiences of great cosmo- 
politan groups of students. Realization 
here will depend upon at least four factors: 
First, the establishment of definite and 
workable objectives for ability levels or in- 
dividual instruction; second, organization 
of teaching materials at each level which 
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are adequate for the achievement of the 
goals proposed; third, the establishment of 
larger school districts which will mean bet- 
ter facilities for the children; and, fourth, 
increased financial levies for education and 
a budget which can be justified in terms of 
educational outcomes. 


4. Inadequate techniques of measuring” 


the contributions of the extracurricular ac- 
tivities to worthy living assuming that we 
have secured the lists of specific abilities, 
knowledges, and attitudes or dispositions 
which may be subsumed under this term. 
Such a technique necessarily involves: 

a) Knowledge of all the factors and ex- 
periences which have influenced the child 
from conception to the time of entrance to 
the preschool or elementary school. 

b) Control of all factors and experiences, 
other than extracurricular activities, from 
the time the child enters the preschool or 
elementary school until he finishes his 
school contacts. 

c) Determination of every factor and ex- 
perience which has affected the individual 
since his last day in school. 

d) Completion‘of many tests and experi- 
ments in order that the results may be care- 
fully checked and verified. 

5. Inadequate methods of validating the 
specific objectives which may be subsumed 
under such a general principle or aim ds 
worthy living. It is assumed that we do 
not need to validate the general principle 
but any investigation of the specific objec- 
tives in any educational field will convince 
the investigator of the desirability of vali- 
dating these working units. 


At present, many earnest students appear 
to be confused in their thinking regarding 
the educational values of the extracurricular 
activities. In certain schools the results at- 
tained through student participation are 
outstanding and significant while in others 
the results are inferior and even dangerous. 
Are these excellent results attained through 
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contact with the activities, as such, or 
through the exposure of the students to the 
extraordinary leadership and wonderful 
personalities of teacher sponsors? This im- 
portant question will have to be answered 
before any final summarization of the data 
pertaining to the problem under considera- 
tion can be made. 

Up to the present time the data presented 
in this field have been rather poorly organ- 
ized and statistical treatment has been al- 
most completely ignored. In many instances 
the data are insufficient and little signifi- 
cance can be attached to them. It is prac- 
tically impossible to check the results or 
perform the experiment again for purposes 
of verification. The conclusions are very 
often exaggerated in view of the techniques 
employed by those who have completed the 
investigation. 

In this extended treatment of the deficien- 
cies and inadequacies which exist today in 
our knowledge of the contributions of the 
extracurricular activities and in our meth- 
ods of handling data connected with this 
problem, many of the constructive features 
of a more objective and scientific procedure 
have been presented by implication at least. 
It is perhaps only necessary in concluding 
this paper to summarize briefly a general 
technique for the organization of investiga- 
tions which should be started in the imme- 
diate future. 

1. The determination of the specific ob- 
jectives which should be striven for in the 
realization of such a life value as worthy 
living. Some of the pioneer work in this 
field has been called to the reader’s atten- 
tion. Additional studies, which will add 
to the data already secured and which will 
further refine the techniques used, are 
needed. 


2. The organization of carefully con- 
trolled experiments to determine the definite 
contributions of the extracurricular activi- 
ties to the attainment of the specific abilities, 
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knowledges, attitudes, and dispositions 
necessary for the complete realization of 
the principle of worthy living. 

3. The careful analysis of results and the 
presentation of reasonable and bona fide 
conclusions. 
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4. The presentation of the techniques 
used in the investigation together with the 
facts and calculations developed at each 
step in the procedure in order that others 
may perform the experiment and verify the 
results. 


THE NEED FOR RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL VALUES IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


HERBERT A. CLUGSTON 


Eprtor’s Note: Professor Clugston is located at the University of Colorado. Thoroughly 
trained in ethics—practical and systematic—and a first-hand observer of youth, Dr. Clugston 
writes about wholesome living from the fullness of experience seldom possessed save by Hoosiers 
such as he who in their westward march have paused for contemplation on the quiet shores of 


Lake Michigan, 


The average high-school graduate may be 
offered as evidence of an existing deficiency 
in our present educational order. The de- 
ficiency manifests itself most clearly in the 
graduate’s inability to adjust himself to life. 
Bored with life, hungry for experiences that 
will break the monotony of living, these 
young folks present an educational prob- 
lem which, on account of its individual as 
well as social implications, demands a solu- 
tion: What can the high school do for these 
boys and girls that will create in them a 
keener sense of individual values? Indi- 
vidual values are herein interpreted to mean 
those values that come from or through the 
educative process to increase the pupil’s 
enjoyment of life and to assist him in estab- 
lishing a basis upon which he may build 
his personality. 

Several years of careful observation and 
study while dealing directly with these 
young people, culminating in personnel 
work among college youth where the de- 
ficiency is felt even more acutely, has led 
to some conclusions suggesting a possible 
solution to the problem. It is the purpose 
of this paper to set forth these conclusions 
in such a manner as may encourage sec- 
ondary-school teachers to give the problem 
more attention in order that their pupils 
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may find in them a source of guidance and 
help. 

In formulating the aims of education all 
phases of the activities in which individuals 
normally engage must be taken into account. 
This has been attempted in the “cardinal 
principles,” but the formulation of a value 
and the fulfillment of a clear objective are 
two different things. The more social aims 
are being fairly well achieved. But with 
the elevation of the social ideal has come a 
neglecting of the individual. He has been 
permitted to become a derelict with insuf- 
ficient moorings in the midst of the stream 
of social interests. He would like to estab- 
lish himself in a method of living more 
satisfying to his own needs and desires. He 
wants to be a self in order that he may 
enjoy life, unrepressed and free. It is the 
school’s task to help in guiding him into 
this experience with impunity both to him- 
self and to society. 

The lag in emphasis upon individual val- 
ues has been brought about by a faulty 
philosophy of education. This philosophy 
was early expressed by Herbert Spencer 
when he wrote: “Accomplishments, the fine 
arts, belles-lettres, and those things which, 
as we say, constitute the efflorescence of 
civilization, should be wholly subordinate 
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to that knowledge and discipline in which 
civilization rests. As they occupy the leis- 
ure part of life, so should they occupy the 
leisure part of education.”* And they have, 
much to the detriment of civilization, by 
depriving the individual of that training in 
culture so essential to the enrichment of 
life. This more individualistic phase of 
education needs expression. It has been 
neglected because its contributions as a 
social force have been indirect. The “hard- 
boiled,” practical spirit dominating educa- 
tors for centuries gave no place to the de- 
velopment of individual personality or the 
enjoyment of life. Educational theorists 
have not cared to bother with that which 
stimulated or added to happiness. 

The present concern as to the fate of this 
phase of education is partially brought about 
as a natural outgrowth of industrial devel- 
opment. Leisure has been constantly in- 
creased. This extra time at the disposal of 
the individual has confronted him, and 
society, with a very complex and critical 
problem. With the granting of more leisure 
by industrial development has come a rob- 
bing of the individual of many pleasure 
stimuli in labor itself by making him, as 
it were, a part of the machine. Industry 
offers him less opportunity for personal 
development and personal enjoyment of life 
though granting him more time for his own 
use. Naturally, the already bewildered 
youth, many of whom are plunged into this 
industrial situation, are further confused 
by this luxury in time. They do not know 
how to use it. They are like the “new 
rich.” The social efficiency of this present 
day is thus endangered. The opportunity 
to utilize leisure may seriously impair social 
progress, if not cause its deterioration, un- 
less some provision is made for its sane and 
intelligent use. This appeal is made to the 
secondary schools because it is felt that, 
since an individualistic emphasis in educa- 
'H. Spencer Education (chap. 1, Burt edition; 1927)9 
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tion leads naturally to such an adjustment 
by the development of ability to enjoy life 
and express personality, they stand in a par- 
ticularly strategic position. 

Business men are challenging the schools 
to teach young people how to live.* The 
technical training the schools are offering 
is very excellent. Too much of it, how- 
ever, especially when it eclipses that cul- 
tural training which enhances individual 
values, is a bad thing. The individual who 
knows how to live wholesomely and hap- 
pily, having within himself the ability to 
derive his own satisfactions from life, is an 
asset to business and to society in general. 
There is an evident high correlation be- 
tween the type of life one is capable of liv- 
ing and his industrial and social efficiency. 
If the product of the secondary school is 
to have the best chance in life there must 
be more ample provision made for training 
in wholesome living. 

While education must have a large ele- 
ment of the social in its program and in its 
subject matter, it dare not forget that man 
is, after all, man.* He expects to be re- 
garded and treated as such. If he should 
lose his individuality social progress is at 
an end. If the secondary schools continue 
lohger in their failure to recognize indi- 
vidual values in actual practice the natural 
expectation may be more rather than less 
social disorder. These youth, the product 
of the secondary schools, need guidance if 
they are to escape boredom. Or, are their 
teachers likewise bored with life? 

The discussion of this problem calls to 
mind a powerful social force constantly in 
operation. It is present in what Patten 
spoke of when he wrote on “pain economy 
and pleasure economy.”* Lester Ward 


*Frank B. Jewett, * “Modern Business Looks at 

Education,’ " School and Society, March 29, 1930, pp. 415-4 
3John R. Patterson, “F lacies in pe 
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House, 1930, p. 503. 
Simon N. atten, The ‘Theory Forces, chap. 4; 
see Thomas Nixon Carver and Social, Progress 
(chap, 8, New York: Ginn and Company, 1906) pp. 127- 
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made use of it in his discussion of human 
progress which he defined as “that which 
secures the increase of human happiness.’’® 
Bushee deals with it in his classification of 
desires and, in so doing, gives us in the 
discussion of “the consciousness of life” 
the most pertinent suggestion as to the solu- 
tion of our problem.* While this force has 
been variously treated, it is, when brought 
down to its ultimate, primarily a sense of 
individual values. The schools must recog- 
nize the need for variation and selection 
by conscious choice on the part of the indi- 
vidual as a determining factor in social 
progress. Emphasis on the economic and 
civic aims alone tends to turn the individual 
out according to a standardized pattern. A 
greater effort to create in him a “conscious- 
ness of life” within himself, a consciousness 
that he can and must think for himself, 
will add materially not only to his own hap- 
piness and contentment in life but also to 
his social usefulness. This “consciousness 
of life,” expressed through morality, art, 
science, and religion, when properly con- 
ceived and directed, can turn leisure into 
a profitable by-product of industrial prog- 
ress. 

Education must increasingly be conducted 
in such a manner as will contribute to the 
improvement of humanity.’ This contri- 
bution will depend on individuals who have 
sufficient enlightenment to bring it to pass. 
It is the school’s task to furnish such indi- 
viduals. Education must, then, be conceived 
as that process which releases individual 
capacity, conscious of life, in an ever- 
ascending scale of ability to live worthily 
and happily as an individual to the end that 
social progress may be assured. Progress 
in the true sense must work an increase 

PhiFrederick A. Bushee, Principles of Sociology (chap. 6, New 


York: Henry Holt and Company, 1923), 
7John Dewey, acy and Education, ‘cep. 7 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), pp. 111- 114. 
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in the sum total of human enjoyment.* Bi- 
ologists consider an organism perfect in 
proportion as its organs are numerous and 
varied because such a state means increased 
capacity for enjoyment. Hence, true prog- 
ress in an individual or in a society is that 
which multiplies and increases facilities for 
enjoyment and furnishes the most effective 
means of preventing discomfort by over- 
coming ignorance and error. A complex 
civilization is only to be deplored when it 
allows its citizens to remain too simple in 
their mental training to understand and ap- 
preciate it. 

Just how all this may be accomplished 
through the school can only be hinted here. 
An adequate statement must await a more 
analytical study than seems now to be avail- 
able. Much has already been done, how- 
ever, in and through extracurricular activi- 
ties. The junior-high-school movement is 
a partial answer to the need. Its advocates 
hold that the seventh and eighth grades are 
misfits as a part of the elementary system. 
Adolescence marks the beginning of the 
individual and a growing consciousness of 
self. One of the most vital considerations 
with which to begin is the development of 
refined enjoyment of life and cultured ex- 
pression of personality through training in 
the aesthetic arts. 

It becomes necessary to disagree with the 
conception of the arts expressed by Spencer 
and copied by generations of educators. Art, 
in any of its manifestations, is the result 
of an effort on the part of the artist to 
express his emotions in such a manner as 
will produce harmony and give satisfaction. 
Others, sensing this harmony when trained 
to appreciate it, are filled with the same 
feeling of satisfaction that was possessed 
by the artist. Therefore, because of the 
psychological and sociological significance 
of the arts, they must be recognized as 
essential to both individual and social bet- 


“8Ward, op. cit. 
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terment. As such they must be granted a 
larger place in the secondary schools. 

Che fine arts must not be used merely as 
a means to an end.® Their intrinsic value 
to the individual is a necessity when the 
aim is complete living. Youth who have 
been encouraged to appreciate good music, 
art, literature are more ready to live than 
those who have not been so trained. Better 
still, train the youth to be, themselves, cre- 
ators of art according to their abilities and 
they will really live. The time gaps in their 
lives will be filled profitably and satisfy- 
ingly. 

How may this be done? By so modify- 
ing the curriculum as to make room for 
such training. If need be, sacrifice some of 
the long-loved but dead subjects. College 
entrance requirements are often a decided 
discouragement at this point and should be 
modified. Do not sacrifice the arts any 
longer! Develop orchestras and glee clubs. 
Give letters for merit in literary achieve- 
ment. Create art museums. Make the 
school library attractive. Do anything, 
everything to enhance the arts at this most 
vitally plastic age. 

Another consideration is the growing de- 
sire of adolescent youth to “spend an even- 
ing out.” The school social is an answer 
attempted by many aggressive schools but, 
for the most part, without definite tech- 
nique. An interesting study has been made 
of the “social evening” in secondary schools 
in an effort to evaluate the school social.*® 
Some significant discoveries were made, 
chief among which seems to be the ratings 
obtained on the twenty-four values of the 
school social chosen for study. These rat- 
ings were obtained from 400 high-school 
pupils, 150 parents, 300 college students, 
250 high-school officers and teachers, and 
53 university professors and writers from 
several States. 


Charles Moore, “The Fine Arts in Education,” The 
Christian Student, Fe’ 1936. 

0G. T. Hicks, An Analysis of the Educational Ven of 
Second dary Schooi Socials. Unpublished thesis, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 
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TABLE I 


GROUPING OF VALUES: WITH FINAL RANKING 
NUMBERS" 
Best Values, Rated as “Good” 
Secondary-school social evenings should: 

1. Furnish opportunities to develop initiative 
and leadership, and form habits of loyalty 
and coéperation. 

2. Provide opportunities for training in all 
forms of social conventionalities and cour- 
tesies as: how to act as hosts and hostesses, 
the technique of introductions and forma- 
lities of polite society. 

3. Satisfy the instinctive impulses and crav- 
ings of adolescent nature as desire for social 
intercourse, rivalry in stunts, the instinct 
of play, love of social approval, and self- 
assertiveness. 

4. Furnish social enjoyment for those whose 
home environment would make such acti- 
vities impossible. 

5. Develop better feeling of companionship 
between teachers, pupils, and parents to 
meet on a social plane. 

6. Give moral training through social con- 
tacts, and develop the spirit of altruism 
through planning for the enjoyment of 


others. 

7. Brighten school life and increase its holding 
power. 

8. Train in habits of harmless enjoyment cf 
leisure. 


Second Best Values, Rated as ‘‘Medium" 

9. Bring out the retiring, self-conscious type 
of pupil and prevent the development of 
the antisocial type. 

10. Develop an appreciation of the aesthetic in 
art and music, of intellect, of humor, and 
of human nature. 

11. Supply one of the strongest integrating 
forces of the school and promote school 
morale. 

12. Motivate the curricular activities such as 
art, music, drama, English, home eco- 
nomics, history, and printing. 

13. Promote health of body and mind through 
the proper functioning of the emotions. 

14. Provide activities suited to the age of the 
pupils and prevent too much imitation of 
adult activities. 

15. Provide teachers the opportunity to set 
standards and ideals for social evenings. 

16. Increase the spirit of patriotism when held 
on patriotic occasions. 


‘Hicks, op. cit. 
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Third Best Values, Rated as “ Poor” 

17. Reveal latent talents and lead to the choice 
of vocations and careers. 

18. Help teachers see the world through youth- 
ful eyes and keep them young. 

19. Contribute to worthy home membership. 

20. Satisfy the motor needs of youth and give 
rhythm, grace, and poise through aesthetic 
and folk dancing. 

21. Help overcome the tendencies of the sexes 


to form separate organizations in the first 
years of adolescence. 

22. Be preventive of problems of discipline. 

23. Provide a means of sublimating the sex 

impulse through social dancing. 

24. Satisfy pupil's interest in initiations and 

love of signs and mystery. 

Of outstanding significance in this study 
is the high sense of values manifested by 
the younger group. They selected seven 
out of the eight highest ranking values as 
rated by the 1,153 people. Their correlation 
with the final ranking of the different 
groups is +.954. Such a high sense of 
values on the part of the high-school pupils 
should be a challenge to all high-school 
teachers and administrators to consider well 
not alone the social evening but all phases 
of school life which might contribute to the 
development of individual values. These 
youth are wiser than they are frequently 
credited with being. 

The social evening offers a tremendous 
opportunity in the junior-senior high school 
for filling the much-felt want of adolescent 
youth. It is significant to note that the 
high-school pupils, their parents, and the 
college students placed development of in- 
itiative and leadership, an individualistic 
desire, at the head of the list. The high- 
school teachers placed it second while the 
college professors placed it third. How 
long will educators continue to place indi- 
vidual initiative and instincts of leadership 
in a second-rate position? While this was 
merely the outcome from a study of the 
values of the social evening it is, neverthe- 
less, indicative of an undesirable situation. 
Have confidence in the ability of these 
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young people to think for themselves, to be 
individuals ! 

Finally, all happiness consists in the grati- 
fying of desire.** The philosophy of re- 
pression has gone. In its place has come 
the philosophy of expression. Whether this 
means progress or not depends upon the 
type of desire demanding expression. Each 
of the several abilities of man experiences 
a natural want to be exercised and that want 
is a desire. The proper exercise of an 
ability is the supply of that want and the 
gratification of that desire. It is the school’s 
duty to help eliminate bad desires by en- 
couraging good desires. This may be ac- 
complished by affording opportunity for 
exercising worthy abilities, and by develop- 
ing new and additional abilities that are 
worthy and extending this opportunity to 
the exercise of these also. Place before the 
normal youth an opportunity and he will 
create the ability itself. This is the law 
of supply and demand. In other words, 
give these boys and girls a chance. 


To illustrate this general rule for the 
development of human happiness: (1) Pre- 
sent the opportunity for exercising ability 
in music and musical ability will be uncov- 
ered and recognized in certain individuals ; 
(2) recognize this new ability and a desire 
for its exercise will be created; and, (3) 
exercise this ability in music in an orchestra 
or glee club and the desire will actually be 
gratified. Thus will the individual’s happi- 
ness and contentment be materially in- 
creased. Apply this rule through educa- 
tional channels to other abilities and a true 
sense of individual values will be developed. 
The individual will begin to seek for him- 
self those abilities for the exercise of which 
he is best fitted. By allowing the pupil 
greater opportunity for freedom of thought 
and self-expression a higher type of indi- 
vidual will be produced, one more capable 
of satisfying his own desires and needs. 


Ward, op. cit. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN CHARACTER TRAINING = 


With direction and guidance youth may be 
depended upon to seek to express only 
those desires which are worthy. 

The physical desires of self and race 
preservation and the mental desire of appro- 
bation seem inherent in human nature, con- 
tributing to progress blindly and _ indi- 
rectly.** Social progress becomes more 
rapid and more sure when the mental desire 
of “consciousness of life” enters, establish- 
ing an intelligent ideal based on individual 
choice. This desire, being dominantly indi- 
vidualistic, becomes of primary importance 
to the development of any program of edu- 
cation which aims at social betterment. 

The importance of the school’s placing 
greater emphasis on the development of a 
sense of individual values thus becomes 
evident, to the end that social progress may 
be assured and the increase in human hap- 
piness guaranteed. Such a program would 
tend to satisfy a growing demand for in- 
dividuality in education by recognizing these 
values and to justify the enormous and 
increasing cost of public education by re- 
turning to society a better product. If 
education wishes to be taken seriously it 
must make known its desire and intent by 

“Bushee, op. cit. 
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bringing about a more wholesome and satis- 
fying type of life for the individual. So- 
ciety will never rise higher than those indi- 
viduals who make up its membership. 

A further and more critical development 
of this subject should prove of great value. 
It would necessitate a system of criteria 
and tests whereby certain courses of study 
might be further analyzed to determine their 
possible contribution to such a program. 
At present it is highly important that teach- 
ers on the secondary level sense this need 
and reconstruct their philosophies to accord 
with it. After all, the teacher is the key 
to the solution, and the program will be as 
varied as varying situations demand. The 
secondary school must give greater consid- 
eration to the individual to the end that he 
may be better able to participate in life, 
not alone in its economic and social inter- 
ests but also in those experiences that add 
to his enjoyment of life as an individual 
apart from the group, yet as a member of 
the group. It may be recalled, in con- 
clusion, that “the full development of pri- 
vate personality is identified with the aims 
of humanity as a whole and with the idea 
of progress.”** 
~ WDewey, op. cit. 


RECENT TRENDS IN CHARACTER TRAINING 


Francis F. Powers 


Eprtor’s Nore: Dr. Powers is a member of the younger set at the University of Washing- 
ton where he supervises cadets in language teaching and evaluates with his class the experimen- 
tal studies in character training and educational psychology. As a musician, he is an empiricist ; 
as an academician he is a classicist and a biologist; as a psychologist, he is a critical experimen- 
talist. The editor of this issue rejoices with prospective readers that Professor Powers has 
confined himself to the implications of psychology im this article. Ww. L. U. 


One of the greatest tributes, it seems, 
which can be paid to the public schools of 
the United States is implied in the increas- 
ing tendency of parents to delegate responsi- 
bilities and duties, formerly theirs, to the 
school. The school today exhibits a multi- 


plicity of functions formerly regarded as 
rather strictly of the home. The balance of 


power, we might say, in the determination 
of the direction of certain portions of the 
child’s education has shifted. Extracur- 
ricular activities, courses in home econom- 
ics, noon meals at the school, boys’ and 
girls’ advisory work, and guidance programs 
in geperal are all phases of the augmented 
marginal activity of the modern educational 
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organization. It is not meant to imply that 
this delegation of functions by parents to 
the school is necessarily a confession of the 
inadequacy of parents or their poor results 
in the past. This tendency appears rather 
to be a natural evolutionary phase in the 
adjustment of the relative control spheres 
of parents and teachers. It does not seem 
to be regarded by parents as an undesirable 
encroachment. As a matter of fact, parents 
are probably inclined to favor such changes 
in control more than teachers, since for the 
latter, additional duties are often involved. 

Comparatively recently the phases of edu- 
cation calculated to develop what is com- 
monly termed “character” have come more 
and more within the realm of school ac- 
tivity. Formerly, many parents defined the 
right to govern certain departments of their 
childrens’ activity as strictly theirs. This 
definition of authority is probably not nearly 
so clear-cut today. Certain disciplinary 
techniques and the various modern modi- 
fications of the classroom process have had 
an inescapable effect upon the individual 
child’s behavior matrix. Some parents, for 
example, are perfectly willing to confine 
their disciplinary control of the child, at 
least in its relation to the school, to a 
practically unqualified support of such 
measures as the school may need to 
take to secure an acceptable standard of 
pupil conduct. This policy, of course, 
forces the school to devise means for such 
control and very soon the whole question 
of character development is involved in 
school procedures. 


The subsuming of the problem of educa- 
tion for character under the category of 
school activities has had a reciprocal effect. 
Theories of the nature of character and the 
method of its development have been modi- 
fied by contact with traditional scholastic 
processes and the latter in turn have fre- 
quently been altered for the express pur- 
pose of character development. 
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The older views of the nature of char- 
acter were tinged with either a pronounced 
theological bias or, at best, stated in terms 
of ethical, logical, or conative concepts. We 
find that the present tendency is to view 
character as a learning product, governed 
by the same laws of learning which deter- 
mine the direction and amount of improve- 
ment in other functions. This point of 
view implies an emphasis upon at least two 
major phases of the situation; first, the im- 
portance of early years in the determination 
of behavior patterns, and second, the neces- 
sity of practice within the field of activity 
in which a function is to operate—Dr. John 
B. Watson early pointed out the possibility 
and necessity of determining the predictive 
value of various situations for later be- 
havior. Even granting the theoretical criti- 
cism that no two situations are exactly the 
same, still the fortunate occurrence of social 
stereotypes invests many type situations 
with predictive value. The exhaustive study 
of the relative worth of a variety of activi- 
ties and situations in determining what we 
term character “traits” has been one of the 
great contributions of Drs. May and Harts- 
horne. They have succeeded in controlling 
admirably many or most of the variables 
operating under various circumstances and 
in determining the actual training effect of 
certain activities. Their results do not 
always confirm our intuitions. Many of us 
were a little shocked at some of the facts 
delineated in the “Studies in Deceit.” But 
a criticism of such work requires the loca- 
tion of errors of technique and not the 
mere matching of hypotheses. 


Even in the measurement of such com- 
parative intangibles as attitude there has 
been productive research. Drs. L. L. Thur- 
stone and E. J. Chave in a monograph, 
“The Measurement of Attitude,” have de- 
scribed the derivation and validity of the 
“scale of increasing probability” for the 
determination of direction and amounts of 
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RECENT TRENDS IN CHARACTER TRAINING 


feeling upon various issues. They say “It 
is possible that certain issues may lend 
themselves to measurement by the increas- 
ing probability type of scale but it is prob- 
able that most issues will be better described 
if the scale is intentionally constructed so 
that a person is more likely to endorse the 
opinions at some one part of the scale than 
at any other part.”* 

Professor Frank N. Freeman discussing 
character education’ stresses the fact that 
there is no qualitative difference between 
what we term “character education” and the 
development and control of behavior in gen- 
eral. He says “While, then, character and 
character education are not separate and 
distinct from behavior in general or educa- 
tion in general, there are certain aspects of 
behavior and certain features of education 
which are particularly significant; namely, 
those which concern the relationships of 
persons to each other.”* There is no ques- 
tion but that Dr. Freeman has hit upon the 
weak point in our former character-educa- 
tion programs; namely, the tendency to re- 
gard character as a qualitatively different 
entity rather than the name applied to cer- 
tain groups of behavior patterns. 

Dr. Shuttleworth in the same volume 
(vide supra) reviews interestingly phases 
of the history of character measurement.‘ 
He lists five important accomplishments of 
the last ten years in measuring character : 

1. The restitution and improvement of 
rating devices. 

2. The measurement of moral knowledge. 

3. The use of pencil and paper tests for 
the measurement of special aspects of char- 
acter. 

4. Emphasis on the study of conduct. 

5. Refinement of the technique of con- 
trolled observation. 


Character Education from the chological wy 
View,” The Journal of Educational sal Socioleee 1930, 4, pp 


0p. cit. 
“A Socade in Methods of Measurin 
ter of Educational Sociology, 1 
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If we scan the field of character educa- 
tion at the present time to note the types of 
investigation under way, it is easy to detect 
the predominance of certain lines of in- 
terest. 

First, the investigation of the nature of 
conduct, its laws and control, is at the pres- 
ent time occupying a position of promi- 
nence. Professor Symond’s volume upon 
The Nature of Conduct has done a great 
deal to clarify the components and under- 
lying principles governing the formation of 
conduct patterns. In this book (page 282) 
he gives also an excellent collation of defini- 
tions of character and summarizes these 
definitions. Professor Symonds lists the 
following points as being the essence of all 
definitions of character : 

1. Character has to do with those phases 
of man’s behavior other than the intel- 
lectual. 

2. Character is observed in the crystalli- 
zation of definite traits. 

3. Character represents an organization 
of behavior. 

4. Character is related to conduct. 

5. Character in a limited sense refers to 
moral character ; that is, one’s behavior rela- 
tive to the conventions and standards of 
society. 

6. Character is the result of an evalua- 
tion. 

7. Character has to do with the outward 
expression of inner attitudes or disposi- 
tions. 

8. Character in a limited sense refers to 
socialization, self-seeking and social par- 
ticipation. 

Second, the several laws of conditioning, 
reconditioning, and unconditioning are be- 
ing examined with particular reference to 
their application in the field of social psy- 
chology. The general principles of the re- 
conditioning of emotion, for example, 
which Dr. Watson has described, have a 
definite bearing upon the actual classroom 
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pedagogy calculated to develop such traits 
as citizenship, group loyalty, etc. 

Third, certain investigators are attempting 
to catalogue an inventory of desirable and 
undesirable traits. This line of investiga- 
tion really resolves itself into a job analysis 
of various social situations with a view to 
determining the traits of character and per- 
sonality which make for success in any 
given type of circumstance. Professor 
Donald Laird of Colgate has done consid- 
erable work of this sort. 


Fourth, the study of the genesis and 
etiology of socially undesirable traits has 
been pushed with increasing vigor. Gen- 
eral results indicate that character traits 
crystallize much earlier than we had form- 
erly supposed. This fact, of course, was 
pointed out early by Dr. Freud, but his 
conclusions, although in general correct, 
were not based upon a thoroughgoing ex- 
perimental program and consequently pre- 
ventive and therapeutic measures were 
implied only upon a_ theoretical basis. 
Sociological studies such as those of Dr. 
Frederic M. Thrasher of New York Uni- 
versity are likely to prove of value in this 
connection.® Studies of the worth of vari- 
ous materials and content subjects in the 
development of character are interesting 
and valuable. The work of Starbuck and 
Shuttleworth, A Guide to Literature for 
Character Training, deserves mention in this 
connection. The selection in these cases is 
usually upon an intuitional basis, the in- 
tuition being either that of the investigator 
or, better still, of children themselves. 
Professor W. L. Uhl used the judgments 
and preferences of 529 children in deter- 
mining the content of a worthwhile reading 
course. The determination of the com- 
parative efficacy of types of subject-matter 
content is susceptible to experimental attack. 


5Community Study of Factors Determining Child Be- 
havior. Report delivered at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, December, 1930, section Q. 

*Willis L.Uhl, The Materials of Reading (New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Company, 1924). 


The writer at one time attempted to de- 
termine the relation between certain types 
of material; namely, required memorization 
of Bible verses and character. Results indi- 
cated a very definite relationship obtaining 
between the method of presentation and the 
type of character product as judged by 
reliable ratings which resulted.’ 

Fifth, studies of the nature of person- 
ality are expected to throw considerable 
light upon the subject of character. In 
general, the studies of personality seem to 
have been somewhat more adequate than 
those of character, so much so, as a matter 
of fact, that Allport and Vernon are 
prompted to say in a recent review of the 
field of personality, “The literature on char- 
acter education is neglected here since it 
does not in the main advance the scientific 
study of personality.”* This statement is 
somewhat extreme since the authors cite at 
length the work of such men as May, Harts- 
horne, and Symonds, all of whom are inter- 
ested in and working in the field of char- 
acter education. As a matter of fact, any 
adequate program of character education 
includes the extensive use of character and 
personality tests. This review of the field 
of personality will be found a mine of in- 
formation to the person interested in the 
psychology of personality and its relation 
to character testing and character educa- 
tion. 

In conclusion we may say that the present 
tendency is to regard “character” as a learn- 
ing product subject to the same laws of 
learning which govern other activities and 
capable of experimental attack. The char- 
acter-education program of the future 
should and will be based upon the fused 
results of the several lines of investigation 
which have been described. 


7H. R. Taylor and F. F. Powers, “Bible Study and Char- 
ee of Genetic Psychology, 1928, 35, pp. 294-301. 
&G. W. Allport and Philip E. Vernon, ““The Field of Per- 
sonality,” The Psychological Bulletin, 1930, 27, pp. 677-738. 
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WHOLESOME LIVING AND PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


V. T. THAYER 


Eprror’s Nore: “We hope some sort of a basis may be arrived at for limbering up the 
present requirement for admission to college,” writes Dr. Thayer. As educational director of 
the Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, Dr. Thayer is responsible for devising methods 
and curricula whereby pupils will develop the power necessary for effective and independent 
progress in college ; at the same time he faces the fact that colleges insist upon specific ow im 

L. 


the preporatory program. 


It is a commonplace observation that the 
progressive movement in education has 
made headway much more slowly in the 
secondary school than in the elementary 
school. Moreover, progressive institutions 
which do not hesitate to deviate widely 
from common practice in the years preced- 
ing adolescence tend to conform rather 
rigidly to conventional procedure in their 
high-school work. What begins as “an 
encouragement of the child’s creative im- 
pulses” or “a development of creative 
minds” thus ends with an anxious prepara- 
tion for success in college entrance exam- 
inations. 

Nevertheless, if we observe the change 
of emphasis in recent discussions on sec- 
ondary education there is cause for en- 
couragement. A few years ago educators 
were prone to pin their faith to the magical 
properties of some one subject matter. 
Thus the scientists and the classicists were 
quarreling over the relative importance of 
science or language in the educational pro- 
gram. Both were agreed that secondary 
education should develop what Matthew 
Arnold has called “a liberal and intelligent 
attitude towards the things of the mind” 
but the studies which the one would depend 
upon primarily for accomplishing this end, 
the other would characterize, in the words 
of Sydney Smith, as “the safe and elegant 
imbecility of classical learning.” Today, 
fortunately, this debate exists as no more 
than a faint echo upon the air of con- 
temporary educational discussion. As the 
Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association puts it: “Modern cur- 


riculum revision rejects the earlier assump- 
tion that there is one uniform, logical course 
of study, suitable for all youths. For this 
conception it substitutes the principle that 
both pupil and community differences need 
to be studied as to their significance for 
curriculum construction. It assumes that 
not uniformity but differentiation should 
characterize secondary-school courses of 
study.” 

By and large it is undoubtedly true that 
secondary schools are putting this assump- 
tion of differentiation to work. Nor is it 
an insurmountable task in the case of pupils 
who do not plan to enter college. How- 
ever, if it is safe to assume that, on the 
whole, the most capable students are am- 
bitious to enter college, it is pathetically true 
that the dead hands of uniformity and 
standardization bear most heavily upon the 
group which should receive special encour- 
agement in the exercise of initiative and 
originality. Certainly it can be said that 
the criteria for admission to college are 
still subject-matter requirements that leave 
little opportunity for the differentiation 
which “should characterize secondary- 
school courses of study.” 

One conspicuous cause for this anomalous 
situation derives from the reorganization 
movement. I refer to the report of the 
Committee of Ten in 1893. The major 
recommendations and the principles laid 
down by this Committee still influence col- 
lege entrance requirements. 

To appreciate fully the constructive work 
of this Committee it must be borne in mind 
that its chief purpose was to bring order 
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out of chaos. Prior to 1890 one might find 
high schools in which practically any subject 
was taught in practically any year for prac- 
tically any length of time.* Under these 
conditions the Committee of Ten attempted 
through its conference committees to de- 


termine what subjects should be taught in: 


secondary schools, at what age each subject 
should be introduced, “how many hours a 
week for how many years should be de- 
voted to it,” “what topics, or parts of the 
subject,” and at what time in the education 
wf the pupil these topics should be taught, 
and, finally, the best methods of teaching 
the subjects together with “the best mode 
of testing attainments.” 

' The subject-matter conferences or sub- 
committees were further asked by the Com- 
mittee of Ten to decide whether all pupils 
in the secondary school should study the 
same topics in a subject irrespective of their 
future plans. Curiously enough the Com- 
mittee of Ten unanimously agreed with the 
conference groups in recommending that in 
the interests of a democratic school a sub- 
ject should not “be treated differently for 
pupils who are going to college, for those 
who are going to a scientific school, and for 
those who, presumably, are going to 
neither.” 

I have referred to the work of the Com- 
mittee of Ten in order to indicate the orig- 
inal source of the objections which pro- 
gressive educators register today against 
the requirements for admission to college. 
In the first place the Committee drew a 
sacred circle about the subjects—foreign 
language, mathematics, English, science, 
and history—which it believed are at once 
most appropriate for secondary education 
and for college preparation. Secondly, it 
laid the foundations for what is now called 
the Carnegie unit, a scheme whereby educa- 


‘For information regarding the chaotic condition of the 
bigp-echoot curriculum prior to the work of the Committee 
Ten, see J. E. Stout, The Development of High School. 
plementary ucationa ionographs, niversity 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
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tional values are measured in terms of the 
time spent on a subject. Thus said the 
Committee, “If twice as much time is given 
in a school to Latin as is given to mathe- 
matics, the attainments of the pupils in 
Latin ought to be twice as great as they are 
in mathematics, provided that equally good 
work is done in the two subjects ; and Latin 
will have twice the value of mathematics.” 
And third, by identifying the work of all 
pupils irrespective of their life goals and 
by specifying the “topics” and “parts of the 
subject” that pupils should study, the Com- 
mittee put into operation the assumption of 
a necessary and indispensable subject mat- 
ter within secondary-school studies which 
all pupils regardless of interests and abili- 
ties should master. They thus accentuated 
the importance of ground covered and 
specific information as against the develop- 
ment of power and the capacity to work 
effectively within a given field. 

In objecting to the application of these 
principles to secondary education today, 
progressive secondary-school teachers do 
not plead for an absence of standards by 
reference to which they can measure the 
fitness of students to attend college. On 
the contrary there is emerging a fairly 
definite platform upon which both college 
and secondary-school men of a progressive 
bent can agree. 

What are the major planks in this plat- 
form? 

First, they ask for a more even distribu- 
tion or a more flexibe weighting of credits 
as between the subjects now accorded rec- 
ognition for admission to college. 


For example, progressive schools can see 
no reason why a pupil who indicates un- 
usual promise in science and mathematics 
but who cannot satisfy the present require- 
ments in foreign language should have his 
years in the secondary school warped and 
twisted by his futile efforts to leap the 
language hurdle. 
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PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


At present fifteen units constitute the 
usual requirement for admission to college. 
Of these fifteen the colleges in the East vir- 
tually without exception prescribe from 
three to five units of a foreign language, two 
years of algebra, and one year of geometry, 
but at most no more than one year of his- 
tory and one year of science. Frequently 
no science whatsoever is prescribed. Oddly 
enough those Eastern colleges which are 
most widely known for their leadership in 
higher education, as well as for their will- 
ingness to experiment in this field, are fre- 
quently the most rigid if not lopsided in 
their admission requirements! Of the 
men’s colleges Harvard requires five units, 
Yale five units, Columbia three units, Dart- 
mouth three units, and Swarthmore (which 
admits both men and women) four units of 
a foreign language; while of the women’s 
colleges Vassar requires five, Smith three, 
Bryn Mawr seven, and Mount Holyoke 
five units in foreign language. In no case 
is more than one unit of history or one 
unit of science prescribed, while a student 
can secure admission to many colleges with- 
out any contact whatsoever with science! 


Nor is the situation in the Middle West 
and Far West as much better as would seem 
at first glance. Here it is not unusual for 
students to present themselves at college 
without any preparation in a foreign lan- 
guage, but the colleges and universities meet 
the situation by requiring as a condition for 
graduation from college the completion of 
language units acquired either in secondary 
school or college. Consequently the pupil 
who omits a foreign language from his 
high-school course merely postpones this 
work until he goes to college. Thus Wis- 
consin requires for graduation thirty-two 
hours of foreign language, which may be 
secured in either high school or college; the 
University of Chicago insists upon the com- 
pletion of four majors in one language by 
the end of the junior-college period; the 
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University of California fifteen units in not 
more than two languages ; and Stanford Uni- 
versity, which is probably as liberal in its 
admission requirements as any higher in- 
stitution in the United States (since it pre- 
scribes for admission only two units of Eng- 
lish, leaving the “remaining thirteen units 
to be made up in any way that meets the 
requirements of the high school from which 
the applicant for admission comes’’),? in- 
sists that students have completed either in 
high school or by the end of the second 
year in college fifteen units of each of two 
foreign languages or twenty-two units of 
one foreign language. 

These illustrations suggest that the prob- 
lem of admission requirements involvés 
alike the curricula of secondary school and 
college. It is no kindness to a pupil who 
manifests distinctive ability in science and 
mathematics but an inability to meet college 
entrance requirements in a foreign language 
to permit him to drop foreign language in 
high school and to go on to a college in 
which the languages are prescribed. The 
loosening up of college entrance require- 
ments, in other words, is intimately in- 
volved with the problem of liberalizing the 
curriculum of the college. 


The second plank in the progressive’s 
platform is the demand that subjects of 
study be recognized as plural possibilities 
for learning and not as arbitrary elements 
which are of equal significance or impor- 
tance for all pupils. 

Put briefly, many progressive schools 
wish the opportunity to experiment with 
new organizations of subject matter which 
will involve in some cases materials they 
believe to be more vital than existing sub- 
ject matter and which may also cut across 
the lines that now divide the conventional 
subjects. In the Fieldston School in New 
York, for example, the preprofessional 

?William Martin Proctor, “The Secondary School and 


Oe Entrance Requirements,”’ Progressive Education, 
, October, November, December, 1 . Pp. 341-345. 
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courses of the upper high school represent 
an attempt to organize the subject matter 
of courses in science, history, literature, 
and foreign language with reference to what 
may be called the pupil’s career interest. 
The purpose here is precisely the opposite 
of a narrow training. Nor is it an attempt 
to force upon pupils a premature choice of 
a career. Nevertheless, many pupils who 
have enjoyed a rich and varied education in 
elementary school and junior high school 
will manifest by the time of the tenth grade 
a preprofessional interest. For them this 
preprofessional interest is placed at the cen- 
ter of the educational program; and from 
that time on, English, history, science—all 
subjects that have a general cultural value— 
are approached through their bearing on this 
special interest. 

The general nature of this work is, briefly, 
a new attempt to give an efficient mental 
training which shall at the same time be 
broadly cultural. Students in the art course, 
for example, study in their history the social 
and political developments which found ex- 
pression in the Parthenon, the decorations 
of which they are studying in art. On the 
other hand, students in the commercial 
course will emphasize periods of history 
such as the growth of the Hanseatic League 
—those periods which portray dramatically 
the peculiar functions and contributions of 
the business man in civilization. 


Similarly it has been found from some 
sixteen years’ experience with the prepro- 
fessional course in art that a much more 
vital course in science can be organized when 
the lines commonly separating high-school 
physics and chemistry are ignored. Thus 
the course in science is primarily a study of 
chemistry from the art point of view with 
the simultaneous study of the physics en- 
countered in that chemistry. Throughout 
the course experiences and situations from 
the art field provide the introduction to 
scientific facts and principles. In the study 
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of oxidation, the drying of linseed oil as a 
pigment vehicle is one of the first things 
considered ; and in the study of the atmos- 
phere, as regards the chemical effects of its 
compound gases, such phenomena as the 
formation of patinas on copper and bronze, 
the weathering of obelisks and statues, the 
tarnishing of metals and the damaging of 
pigments and canvas receive early attention. 
The action of light in the fading of artists’ 
colors is taken up, and an intensive study 
of the physics of light and color is also in- 
cluded. 

I cannot, of course, describe in detail the 
organization of the preprofessional courses 
in the Fieldston School since they represent 
the effort of but one progressive school to 
work out a type of secondary education that 
contrasts with conventional college-prepara- 
tory courses. They are referred to here 
merely in order to illustrate the point that 
there are rich and fertile possibilities for the 
selection and organization of subject matter 
within subjects such as history, science, 
English, and the foreign languages which 
progressive educators are anxious to exploit. 
The subject matter now given preference 
for purposes of college preparation has not 
been consciously selected with reference to 
the needs of boys and girls of adolescent 
age. It reflects, indeed, quite different inter- 
ests. Furthermore, in conjunction with the 
unit system of accounting for work done 
in high school, these requirements actually 
militate against experiments designed to 
utilize the many possibilities within subjects 
as orientation centers in the development of 
pupils. 

The arbitrary character of present re- 
quirements was well illustrated by Herbert 
W. Smith in this magazine some time ago. 
Thus he writes: 


But it is the rigid definition of the different 
fields of history and of science that works most 
havoc in planning a coherent secondary-schoo!l 
course. Most schools would like to frame one 
thorough sequence in science, breaking down the 
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artificial divisions that separate biology from 
chemistry and chemistry from physics. They 
even believe that some further scientific material, 
a bit of astronomy, for example, now included in 
none of these three courses would be valuable to 
an educated man. But there is at present no 
means of testing the candidate who is taking such 
a course, and if it is carried in school at all it must 
be carried outside and in competition with the 
college-preparatory program. 

In history, the requirements dictate not only 
the field but the preponderance of emphasis within 
the field. For example, one unit may be obtained 
for ancient history and one unit for a course covering 
both medieval and modern history, but if the 
school wishes to shift the emphasis and give ancient 
and medieval history as one course and modern 
history as another, the earlier course cannot be 
tested by examination or offered for credit at most 
examination colleges.’ 

In requesting that subjects of study be 
viewed as plural possibilities in learning, the 
progressive school will at the same time 
welcome an insistence on the part of the 
college that students be equipped with the 
intellectual tools necessary for effective and 
independent progress in college. Indeed 
they would like to substitute tests of power 
for the present insistence upon specific con- 
tent. 

How this might be done is exemplified in 
the work of the School and College Confer- 
ence on English. This group of representa- 
tives from colleges and secondary schools 
has carried on for some years studies affect- 
ing the teaching of English on the two levels 
of education. One of its chief concerns has 
been to throw light upon the essentials in 
teaching for the development of power in 
the use and the understanding of English. 
One of its committees has stated the requi- 
sites for college work in English as follows: 


1. The ability to comprehend the ideas 
of others as expressed in speech or in 
print. 

2. The habit of having ideas of one’s 
own. 


*“The College Entrance Bugaboo,”” JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
ScHoo, CLEARING House, IV, September 1929, pp. 28-37. 


3. The ability to so shape those ideas that 
another person can comprehend them. 
4. The technique of expression.‘ 


Quite largely as a result of the work of 
this Conference emphasis in college entrance 
examinations in English has shifted from 
testing the student’s knowledge of specific 
reading on the “A” and the “B” lists of 
the Committee on Uniform Entrance Re- 
quirements in English or his skill in formal 
grammar to the determining of a student’s 
ability to state clearly ideas gained “from 
books and from life about him” and his 
capacity “to think for himself and to apply 
what he has learned to the solution of un- 
expected problems.” 

What the School and College Conference 
on English is attempting in the field of 
English might well be undertaken by other 
subject-matter groups. Joint conferences of 
teachers in school and college for the speci- 
fic purpose of determining ways of develop- 
ing and testing power in their respective 
fields would leave to progressive schools all 
the freedom they desire for the purpose of 
experimenting with subject matter appropri- 
ate for individuals and groups and at the 
same time guarantee to the college the pre- 
paration of students who are equipped effec- 
tively with what Morrison has termed the 
methods of thinking peculiar to the differ- 
ent subject-matter fields. 

Mention should be made in this connec- 
tion of the Educational Records Bureau in 
New York. This Bureau now administers 
achievement tests in a number of secondary 
schools and it has been suggested that it 
attempt to devise tests which might be 
given to pupils early in their high-school 
course for the purpose of indicating whether 
or not pupils should be encouraged to pre- 
pare for college. 

Obviously such tests are both promising 
and dangerous. If they are designed to 
reveal the acquisition of specific informa- 
~ 4Report of the Secretary for January 14 and 15, 1927. 
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tion, they are likely to shift the burden of 
preparation for college from the senior 
high school to the junior high school. On 
the other hand, if efforts are made to devise 
tests for scholastic achievement as distinct 
from standardized, specific information 
within subjects, the efforts of this Bureau 
might well supplement the work of the con- 
ference groups proposed ‘above. 


The third and fourth planks in a progress- 
ive platform can receive but scant attention 
here. I have thus far purposely endeavored 
to seek common ground as between schools 
and colleges. If colleges stress the import- 
ance of science and the social studies in 
higher education, it is difficult to see what 
objection there can be to the admission of 
students peculiarly gifted in these lines and 
there is little justification for continuing to 
weight entrance conditions in favor of the 
linguist. Furthermore, the effort to concen- 
trate upon the development of power as 
distinct from an acquisition of specific 
information is to the interest of college and 
secondary school alike. If more space were 
available for this article, we should stress 
as a third plank in our platform the advisa- 
bility of increasing the number of subject 
fields worthy of recognition by the colleges. 
In this respect the Western colleges are 
more liberal than are colleges in the East. 
It is quite proper, of course, for an institu- 
tion to limit the field of its endeavor, to 
refrain, for example, from expanding its 
work to include the fine arts and there is 
no necessary reason why a woman’s college 
of liberal arts should train for specific voca- 
tions. It is difficult to understand, how- 
ever, why an institution which prepares stu- 
dents for an advanced degree in a field that 
may be appropriately studied in secondary 
school and college should refuse to recognize 
proficiency in this field as one basis for 
admission to college. Thus, to be specific, 
if Harvard will grant a doctor’s degree in 
the fine arts or in music, why should it not 
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grant some credit for admission to under- 
graduates who for good cause have made 
these an integral part of their secondary- 
school education ? 


The fourth and final plank which I shall 
mention is intimately involved in the pre- 
ceding three. When all is said and done 
the chief concern of the progressive school 
is that it foster healthy, normal, and an all- 
round development of boys and girls. Bur- 
ton W. Fowler has defined a progressive 
school as one “where scientifically minded 
teachers and parents try to help each indivi- 
dual child, through purposeful activities, 
cooperative experiences, and other forms of 
creative expression to learn to value those 
things which bring the richest and most 
permanent satisfactions.” Mental hygien- 
ists have pointed out that the traditional 
emphasis in both college and preparatory 
schools has been of such a character as to 
neglect those aspects of growth which are 
the foundations of that self-same intellec- 
tual development which these institutions 
profess to make their first concern. The 
progressive school wishes, if possible, to 
escape from the evils of an exaggerated 
emphasis upon one phase of development. 
It wishes to educate boys and girls in an 
environment that will minister to many rich 
and varied interests. It wishes, more- 
over, to undertake this task in an at- 
mosphere from which there is absent 
the unnatural stress and strain that un- 
fits rather than prepares for a normal 
and healthy intellectual life. Frequently it 
is the children of progressive parents who 
suffer most acutely from the present hysteri- 
cal drive to secure admission into an Eastern 
college. These parents have been content 
“to watch children grow” in the element- 
ary school; but once they have entered their 
children in the high school they select 
courses for their children with an eye ex- 
clusively to the admission requirements of 
the college of the parent’s choice. Not only 
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PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


do they distort the pupil’s course in this 
way for the purpose of their own gratifica- 
tion but they often manifest a daily concern 
about the child’s progress in school which 
poisons the atmosphere he breathes by day 
and by night. Furthermore, the present 
criteria for admission to college tend to 
generate in the minds of boys and girls a 
thoroughly mischievous sense of values. 
They are not encouraged to appreciate genu- 
ine differences in interests and abilities and 
they develop an aristocratic rather than a 
democratic sense of values just because it 
is impossible to give equal consideration to 
achievement in fields such as literature and 
science or the languages and the arts and 
crafts. 

As against this unwholesome emphasis 
upon one aspect of a pupil’s growth the 
progressive school wishes the opportunity 
to educate young people under conditions 
that will serve as an orientation in the most 
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precious and valuable areas of human 
experience; that will encourage the acqui- 
sition and the use of the tools of genuinely 
reflective thinking; that will stimulate the 
development of sustained intellectual and 
aesthetic interests; that will bring boys and 
girls into free and frank social relations 
under such conditions that they may acquire 
a social sensitiveness and an intelligent 
responsiveness to the implications of their 
actions in the lives of others; that will pro- 
mote in general the development of the 
minds and bodies of young people in the 
direction of well-integrated personalities ; 
in short, the progressive school wishes the 
opportunity to help boys and girls live in 
school the wholesome life that is the only 
sound preparation for wholesome adult life. 

This should characterize at once educa- 
tion in a secondary school and preparation 
for college. 
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EDUCATION FOR A LIVING CULTURE 


T. Livincston SCHOLTz 


Eprror’s Nore: Dr. Scholtz is developing a philosophy of education among the students 
of the University of Southern California. Readers of recent articles and books on that subject 
will recall the stimulating discussions in which he has been engaged with other philosophers. 
His vivacious and trenchant notes on books have also enlivened the reviewer's page in educa- 
tional journals. He presents here a philosophy of wholesome living. W. L. U. 


Theories of the good life are an inexhaust- 
ible source of discussion, much of it of 
doubtful profit. Nevertheless, the Socratic 
maxim that an uncriticized life is not worth 
living will not down, and a barren discourse 
on such topics still seems better than none. 
It is by now an old story that modern man 
finds or thinks he finds himself in unpre- 
cedented difficulties in undertaking such 
criticism. In the face of a degree of control 
over our environment surpassing, we 
believe, anything the race has previously 
achieved, we find ourselves more and more 
competely baffled by the absence of any 
coherent program for the employment of 
that control. Hardly ten years ago James 
Harvey Robinson was warning us (in The 
Mind in the Making) that we must accept 
science or perish. More recently the widely 
heralded volume by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(The Modern Temper) appeared in which 
he warned us that modern man can only 
accept science and perish. 

Between these two positions there is less 
difference, perhaps, than the manner of their 
juxtaposition above causes to appear for 
Mr. Krutch’s disillusionment is the inevit- 
able outcome of a naturalism which accepted 
without demur the evaluation put upon it 
by its humanist enemies. The humanist 
charged and the naturalist proudly main- 
tained that in the world of things only 
quantity counted, mass and momentum and 
centimeters and grams and seconds; if a 
man would have dealings with colors and 
odors and sounds and tastes and love and 
anger and despair, he was politely ushered 
out of the laboratory door and advised to 
seek the classrooms of the professors of 


literary and historical studies, and of the 
classics and the fine arts, there to meet with 
a dead and pedagogic humanism no less’ 
removed from reality than the abstract 
quantitative naturalism which he had for- 
sworn. 

Had this been but one more professorial 
quarrel, analogous to what regularly goes 
on in faculty committees, it would hardly 
merit even such space as has here been 
given to it, but its by-products were many 
and depressing. One that concerns us just 
now was the fact that, under this arrange- 
ment, all consideration of a social program 
was left in the hands of those volunteer ex- 
perts in the uplift whose enthusiasm for 
good behavior was equalled only by their 
narrow and negative conception of good and 
the appalling insufficiency of their knowl- 
edge of the origins and directions of be- 
havior. By this means the field of moral 
actions was efficiently separated not only 
from nature, which is a Christian common- 
place, but also from the intellectual life of 
man, a consummation which would have 
astonished Aquinas, for example, a good 
deal. 

Our concern, however, is with this pro- 
cess not as an historical curiosity, but as a 
present-day nuisance. As a result of it the 
term “culture,” outside anthropological cir- 
cles, has been reserved almost exclusively 
to the literary and classical studies. This 
special brand of culture. sometimes distin- 
guished by the adjective “liberal,” pre- 
supposes that knowing has no connection 
with doing, the latter being left to natural- 
ists, crude persons who deal with things. 
This theory of knowledge, with its profound 
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suspicion of experience, as John Dewey has 
repeatedly pointed out,’ is the basis of all 
traditional schooling. In its perfection its 
practitioners exhibit a quaint medievalism 
which has the pathos without the charm of 
the monasticism from which it is legitimately 
descended. In the contemporary world, 
dependent as it is on a technique of control 
in which knowing is simply a special kind 
of doing, or doing for a special purpose, 
few types of education could be more ex- 
quisitely inappropriate. 

The competition that is offered to this 
system comes from an array of natural and 
physical studies so highly concentrated on 
their function of control of the world of 
nature that there is no time or energy left 
for the consideration of the purposes for 
which that control should be exercised by 
ordinary persons not engaged in scientific 
research. It is, in other words, practically 
the first axiom of science that its results are 
morally neutral, that they are facts concern- 
ing the ways in which the physical world 
will behave under given conditions. It has 
never been (and it is only fair to add that 
perhaps it can never be) the function of 
the scientist to stipulate the uses to which 
his discovered means of control should be 
put. These means will equally serve the 
purposes of any who will arrange to em- 
ploy them. 

Since the humanist had also, one might 
say by definition, nothing to do with this 
question, the matter could only fall into the 
hands of those who valued science for the 
various personal and private advantages 
which they quickly saw in it. If such per- 
sons were to be restrained at all from the 
possible antisocial uses of this control, it 
could only be through the preaching of an 
isolated set of ethical and social rules which 
have become increasingly ineffective as their 


‘Democracy and Education (chap. 20, New York: Henry 
Holt and ny, 1916). Reconstruction in Philosophy 
(chap. 4, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1920). he 
$323) Jor Certainty (New York: Minton Balch and Company, 
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alleged basis or source of authority has 
been dicovered to be increasingly false or 
irrelevant to existing conditions. 


In consequence of this division of powers, 
culture is commonly held to be anything that 
has no practical use—say, for example, the 
covering or “ frosting” of pink lamp shades 
with some flaked or powdered crystalline 
substance. Any regular patron of any large 
department store can readily multiply 
instances of this form of art. On its higher 
levels this point of view is embodied in the 
war cry of Bohemia, “Art for Art’s Sake” ; 
that is, art with no human roots and no 
relation to the common life of man. This 
culture cherishes as its official foes the prac- 
tical men who have discovered what can be 
done with the control of nature, and their 
motto is, “Business Is Business’; that is, 
it does not matter what happens to human 
beings as long as the profits keep coming in. 
If this pleasant process appears sometimes 
to be interrupted by the delivery of impass- 
ioned eulogies of “ Service,” it should be 
remembered that the higher consistency has 
its own special techniques, which, viewed 
objectively, that is, without raising any 
embarrassing inquiries about values, merit 
considerable admiration on their own 
account. 


The good life in our present world, it 
appears, is whatever is neither included in 
nor in conflict with the activities above re- 
ferred to. Generally speaking, it takes the 
form of an elaborate and reiterated pro- 
hibition of two types of behavior, con- 
demnation of which, in the United States, 
at least, may be said to have been pretty 
directly inherited. On the one hand we have 
the tradition of an elaborate and decidedly 
rigid personal morality commonly connected 
with Puritanism. On the other we have a 
traditional individualism with a notable 
respect for personal shrewdness and for 
success in terms of the acquisitions and pos- 
sessions resulting therefrom. The conse- 
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quent morality, therefore, frowns heavily 
(in theory, anyhow) on all deviations from 
a more or less strict Puritan ethic, and in 
practice decidedly on any actions or express- 
ions which may be interpreted, however 
remotely, as criticism of the social and 
industrial order in which this personal 
shrewdness and its resulting acquisitions 
play so dominant a part. In particular there 
is widespread and violent resentment against 
any suggestion that this system is even capa- 
ble, to say nothing of being guilty, of the 
deliberate exploitation, in varying degrees, 
of those not fortunate enough to share in 
the control of nature which our modern 
technique of gaining knowledge has made 
possible. 

For a complete illustration of the moral 
habits involved in this development, one can 
hardly do better than to survey the rules 
formulated by the official censorship agen- 
cies dealing with stage, screen, and literary 
production. A glance at these will show that 
objections are confined practically wholly to 
representations (whether unfavorable or 
otherwise) of forms of personal behavior 
which are in any degree deviations from an 
impossibly naive system of folkways, or, at 
best, to forms of vice and crime which are 
so openly and commonly reprehended that 
there is no slightest reason for believing 
that any member of the audience not already 
pathological is in any danger of adopting 
them. On the other hand, representations 
of what must, by any reasonable definition, 
be called flagrantly antisocial behavior in 
the field of commercial and industrial activi- 
ties may be set before audiences with impun- 
ity, while any expressions of misgiving 
concerning the complete righteousness of 
such behavior will be resolutely kept from 
public view or hearing. 

Now the implication of this state of 
affairs for any modern theory of the good 
life might be stated somewhat as follows: 
We have, strictly speaking, no modern cul- 
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ture, because we have no unified coherent 
view of man and his relation to his world. 
We have no such view because, with the 
advent of science, the intellectual life of at 
least the western peoples was split into three 
channels separate each from the other, one 
practical, one cultural, and one moral. In 
this disruption of that social, intellectual, 
and practical unity to which the term “cul- 
ture” ought to belong, the concept of the 
good life was left narrowed, specialized, 
negative, and irrelevant to modern prob- 
lems. If our educational system proposes 
to concern itself with wholesome living, it 
must begin with a serious and thoughtful 
attempt to remedy this disruption. 


Such an attempt has nothing to gain by 
adding more courses or further specialized 
separate instruction in good behavior. If 
the underlying fallacy is one of separation, 
the remedy must consist in a forthright and 
deliberate integration of the illegitimately 
separated materials. Just where this begins 
does not so much matter, provided only that 
it does begin. To date such a movement 
has been confined largely to the deliberations 
of the experts on curriculum, who, com- 
pelled by the very statement of the prob- 
lem to think in terms of “subjects,” have 
devised ever more admirable patterns and 
mosaics, sequences of subjects and courses, 
which ought, it seemed, to give the needed 
unity in diversity. The answer, it is begin- 
ning to be seen, does not lie in that direc- 
tion. 

The plain fact is that our schools are in 
sore need of a different center of organiza- 
tion for their materials, and that when they 
get it a great many of their difficulties, 
including those of promoting wholesome 
living, will be met; while until they get it, 
nothing else will do much good. Such a 
center of organization is being suggested by 
the work of various more or less experi- 
mental schools at opposite ends of the 
educational system. Kindergartens and 
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elementary schools have for some time 
recognized that they must make use of those 
human actions and purposes normal to 
children from day to day and year to year 
in order to put their subject matter into its 
proper setting and relationship as an instru- 
ment for the realization of human ends. At 
the other end of the scale the colleges have 
begun to show signs of awakening to the 
fact that their students are not educated 
merely because they have had courses. One 
notable attempt to meet this difficulty at the 
higher levels—notable because of its clean 
break with the system of “ taking courses ” 
—may be mentioned here simply for illus- 
tration; namely, the Experimental College 
under the headship of Professor Meiklejohn 
at the University of Wisconsin. Whether 
the plan there invoked should eventually 
have succeeded or not, it must be recognized 
as having embodied the type of reorganiza- 
tion which modern education at all levels 
must somehow come to. 

Whatever its possible shortcomings (and 
the writer has deplorably little first-hand 
knowledge of its workings) it is a clear-cut 
attempt to make the information which the 
student must gain valuable not simply for 
passing examinations and accumulating 
credits, but for understanding his world. 
By compelling him to study not a group of 
subjects but a civilization, a group of hu- 
man problems, it presents the materials of 
education in the only light in which they 
are defensible; namely, as the instrumen- 
talities of man’s control over nature and of 
his own growth in coherent culture. There 
are other important attempts beside the one 
here cited, and all of them, from the ele- 
mentary activity schools to the elaborate 
organization of social studies being under- 
taken by the Yale graduate and professional 
schools, are conceivably something less than 
foolproof. But all of them represent recog- 
nition of the same fundamental problem, 


and all of them undertake its solution on 
the basis of the same essential principle. 
The difficulty and the principle have been 


most patly set forth by Professor White- 
head. 


The solution which I am urging is to eradicate 
the fatal disconnection of subjects which kills the 
vitality of our modern curriculum. There is only 
one subject matter for education, and that is Life 
in al] its manifestations. Instead of this single 
unity, we offer children—Algebra, from which 
nothing follows; Geometry, from which nothing 
follows; Science, from which nothing follows; His- 
tory, from which nothing follows; a couple of 
Languages, never mastered; and lastly, most dreary 
of all, Literature, represented by plays of Shakes- 
peare, with philological notes and short analyses 
of plot and character to be in substance committed 
to memory. Can such a list be said to represent 
Life as it is known in the midst of the living of it? 
The best that can be said of it is that it is a rapid 
table of contents which a deity might run over in 
his mind while he was thinking of creating a world 
and had not yet determined how to put it together.’ 


In complaining that nothing follows 
from our educational materials, Professor 
Whitehead has hit upon the essential weak- 
ness of our present culture. We do not, it 
must be evident, lack the knowledge which 
could be the means of achieving the good 
life; what we lack is the vision of its 
employment. We have supposed the knowl- 
edge itself to be the school’s end and goal 
instead of the life of which the knowledge 
is the instrument. So long as that mis- 
conception remains, it will be idle to go on 
multiplying courses “from which nothing 
follows.” 

In one sense this is, as Professor White- 
head seems to suggest, a curricular prob- 
lem, but it may equally well be regarded as 
a problem of method. Best of all, perhaps, 
would be to call it a problem of educational 
philosophy, for it raises the question, “What 
is education for?” and it answers, “ For 
the promotion of a rich, intelligent human 
life.” If the specialist sees in this answer 
only vague generalizing and oratory, that 


2A.N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929), pp. 10-11. 
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perhaps is one of the penalties of specializa- 
tion. In point of fact such an aim will give 
concrete and practical guidance to any edu- 
cator who will, when confronted with the 
thousand detailed problems of his position, 
ask of every proposed solution, “Does it 
promote a humane and civilized existence ?” 
If it is too much to ask of the educator that 
he know what a humane and civilized exist- 
ence would be, then we had best, possibly, 
give up education altogether. The educator 
who does know will find in his question a 
touchstone wherewith to identify the edu- 
cational materials and practices that will 
promote wholesome living by promoting 
intelligence and understanding. 

It is perfectly undeniable that the concrete 
application of such a standard to, say, a 
large city school system, remains to be 
worked out, and it is equally undeniable 
that there are ample difficulties in the way 
and numerous mistakes to be made, but 


editor of the Ctearinc Hovse. 


A study of literature contributes to all 
of the current objectives of education, but 
especially to the worthy use of leisure. Inas- 
much as the conditions of modern life are 
such that the leisure time of the average 
person is much greater than that enjoyed 
by former generations, this objective is of 
immense importance. Everybody should 
spend a large portion of his leisure in whole- 
some physical exercise. Some individuals 
will find that the rest can be devoted to 
music or to art, but for the vast majority of 
mankind the best method of spending leisure 
time is in reading. 

What is it that reading does for us? In 
general, the answer is that it widens, deep- 
ens, and enrichens life. It enables us to 
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THE WORTHY USE OF LEISURE 


Epwin L. MILLER 
Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Miller is director of secondary education in Detroit, and an associate 


they will be no such difficulties and no such 
mistakes as will inevitably and permanently 
haunt the educator who hopes to get whole- 
some living as he gets “knowledge” of New- 
ton’s laws or the rivers of Asia, by a com- 
bination of drill and exhortation. No ingen- 
uity, no technical skill, no administrative 
efficiency can bestow success on an educa- 
tional program which rests on a basic mis- 
conception of the result it seeks. Our 
present progress in literacy has produced 
a nation devoted equally to an industrial 
and social order of legalized exploitation 
and a “cuture” notable for the commer- 
cial sucess of Mother’s Day and the verse 
of Mr. E. A. Guest. More sober warning 
there could hardly be against any attempt 
to get wholesome living by the same mach- 
inery. It can be got; it is known, in princi- 
ple at least, how it can be got. The next 
step may not be easy, but it should be rea- 
sonably clear. 


W. L. U. 


escape from the narrow boundaries of our 
own experiences. The average person lives 
seventy years, and is restricted in his move- 
ments to a circle with a diameter of a few 
hundred miles. With books he can go back 
in thought millions of years to the time 
when the universe was a fluid haze of light, 
or forward to the point where time meets 
eternity. He can put a girdle round about 
the earth in forty minutes, or can travel to 
the outmost verge of space among the stars. 
More important still, he can enter into the 
thoughts, hopes, emotions, and adventures 
of countless other men and women. He 
can outwit a Cyclops with Odysseus. He 
can share Robinson Crusoe’s thrill at the 
sight of Friday’s foot upon the sand. He 
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can be a leader of armies with Napoleon. 
He can share Lincoln’s crude log cabin. 

Contrast the infinite riches which books 
bring to us with the poverty of experience 
which characterizes the life, let us say, of 
a dog. A dog of today probably knows 
just as little as the dog of the caveman. 
Any school boy today may, through the 
medium of books, know more than Plato, 
and have experiences beyond the reach of 
Julius Caesar. 

Some of my friends recently asked me 
to give them a list of the ten best books that 
the world has produced. I tried to do so, 
but found that it was a task which I could 
not perform. I did, however, venture to 
tell them the names of the ten books which 
I, personally, like best, and here they are: 


1. The Bible 

2. The works of William Shakespeare 

3. Homer's and Odyssey 

4. Plato’s dialogues 

S. The tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides 

6. Dante’s Divine Comedy 

7. Goethe's Faust 

8. Milton’s poetry and prose 

9. Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn 

10. Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

The object of my friends being to make 
a small collection of books, they also asked 
me to furnish them with a list of the great- 
est books in fiction, history, biography, ora- 
tory, poetry, and philosophy. So I gave 
them the following list, as being the books 
from which I, personally, have derived the 
most satisfaction, but not venturing to say 
that they are the greatest books. 


Fiction 
1. The Three Musketeers 
2. David Copperfield 
3. Pendennis 
4. Ivanhoe 
5. Les Miserables 
6. Kipling's short stories 
7. Poe’s tales 
8. Treasure Island and Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde 
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9. Jules Verne’s Mysterious Isiand 
10. H. G. Wells's War of the Worlds 
History 
1. Parkman's History of the French and English 
in North America 
2. Trevelyan’s History of the American Revolution 
3. Macaulay's History of England 
4. Carlyle’s French Revolution 
5. Fiske’s History of the Mississippi Valley in 
the Civil War 
Biography 


1. Boswell's Life of Johnson 

2. Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay 

3. Payne’s Life of Mark Twain 

4. Plutarch’s Lives 

5. Macaulay's essays on Clive, Hastings, Frede- 
rick the Great, Goldsmith, and Johnson 

6. Xenophon’s Anabasis 

7. General Dodge's lives of Alexander, Hannibal, 
Julius Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, and Napoleon 

8. Caesar's Commentaries 


Oratory 
1. The speeches of Abraham Lincoln 
2. Burke’s speech on Conciliation with America 
Poetry 
1. Milton's L’ Allegro, Ii Penseroso, and Lycidas 
2. Gray's Elegy 
3. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 
4. Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality 
5. Lowell’s Commemoration Ode 
To these five poems I would add another, 
less known. It is by Lord Macaulay, and 
is entitled Lines Written in July, 1847. 
One word should be added about the 
value of literature to those who face the 
most difficult situations in life. I refer to 
the kind of spiritual consolation which can 
be derived from these stanzas of Whittier’s: 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded tops in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Alone unto our Father's will 
One thought hath reconciled: 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home His child. 

There is a story that Sir Walter Scott, 
upon his deathbed, asked his son-in-law, 
Lockhart, to read to him. When Lockhart 
inquired what he should read, Scott replied, 
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“Can you ask? At such a moment as this 
there is only one book.” Hallam Tenny- 
son, in his story of the last hours of his 
father, says that the great poet asked for 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline and expired with 
his hands folded over the volume. Why 
did he choose Cymbeline? Perhaps he had 
in mind two lines in one of the songs that 
the play contains : ai 
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THE ADOLESCENT GIRL IN PSYCHOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


DorotHy BANKS 
Eprtor’s Note: In the study here reported a painstaking analysis has been made of sixteen 


Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages. 


At all events, those who love books as 
Macaulay, Scott, and Tennyson loved them, 
have provided for themselves such an armor 
against Fate that they need not fear any 
more the heat of the sun, nor the furious 
winter’s rages. 


psychologies and thirty-three literary productions in which the adolescent girl has been the 
subject of treatment. The article represents a valuable addition to the literature bearing on ado- 
lescence. Miss Banks is dean of girls in the Lyons Township High School and Junior College, 


La Grange, Illinois. 


Knowledge concerning a human being or 
any group of human beings is generally 
drawn from one or more of three sources; 
namely, (1) actual observation of the indi- 
vidual or group, under varying degrees of 
control, (2) written scientific studies, and 
(3) writings of a purely literary character 
in which man has described the thoughts 
and acts of himself or of others for the 
purpose of his own self-expression or the 
entertainment of others. It will be recog- 
nized, of course, that these three sources 
of knowledge are not separate and distinct 
entities. A truly scientific study of human 
nature is by necessity based on observation 
of people, and it frequently refers to the 
behavior exhibited by a character created 
by a literary artist. Likewise the writer of 
fiction, while he probably does not often 
consult the works of psychology, most cer- 
tainly builds his stories around his observa- 
tions of real life. 

The scientific studies dealing with the 
true characteristics of the adolescent period 
have exhibited a large measure of disagree- 
ment. Opinions have tended to cluster 
around or range between two chief schools 
of thought: (1) That evolved by G. Stan- 


W. 


ley Hall, and perpetuated by his followers, 
Lancaster, Libby, Burnham, Mudge, 
Blanchard, Moxcey, Pringle, and others; 
briefly, a theory of a new birth at ado- 
lescence—a birth of new physical powers 
and urges, new instincts and emotions that 
is characterized by a vast amount of mental 
“storm and stress”; and (2) the contention, 
upheld chiefly by H. L. and Leta Holling- 
worth, Inglis, and Judd: that to claim for 
adolescence anything more phenomenal than 
the transition from childhood to maturity 
is gross exaggeration ; that there is no trait 
or urge observable in an adolescent that 
was not present in the child—however latent 
the trait or urge may have been. 

It stands without question that the whole 
truth as to the nature of the adolescent 
period is yet to be reached; furthermore it 
is evident that the surest progress towards 
this truth will be made through the method 
of actual scientific observation. On the 
other hand, there is not to be overlooked, 
a body of information which is to be found 
in the literary accounts of the adolescent 
period. The evolution of a girl’s attitudes, 
as revealed in the entries of a diary; the 
emergence of a mature personality as de- 
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lineated by a writer of fiction, constitute a 
source of knowledge which is not without 
distinct value to the student of adolescence. 


With a view to weighing the value of the 
literary accounts of the adolescent girl, and 
to clarifying the whole picture of the period 
under question, this study was undertaken 
in which a comparison was made between 
the literary and psychological treatments. 
The materials which were chosen for com- 
parison constituted sixteen scientific dis- 
cussions of adolescence and thirty-three 
literary accounts, drawn from the general 
fields of autobiography, biography, fiction 
written for girl readers, and fiction written 
for adults. A list of the books which were 
analyzed for the portrayal of adolescent 
traits is to be found in the bibliography. 

The procedure followed in analyzing the 
psychological studies was to list on cards, 
the author, the particular trait mentioned, 
a notation as to whether or not that trait 
was given particular emphasis, and any 
qualifying or explanatory statements 
deemed valuable. 

In the analysis of the literary treatments 
gf the adolescent girl, the first step con- 
sisted in a preliminary reading of the book 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with such factors as the author’s point of 
view, the allocation of both the author and 
the story in history, the physical and social 
background in which the girl character is 
made to move, and finally the complete 
maturing of the character as far as the 
author delineates it. The second step was 
to re-read the section of the account which 
deals with adolescence, and to note, as in 
the case of the psychologies, the author, the 
trait, whether or not the trait was described 
as pronounced, and any quotation which 
exemplified the trait in question. The re- 
sult of the analysis of the psychological and 
literary descriptions of the girl was a list 
of approximately one hundred traits. Obvi- 
ously the next step was to group these traits 
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into some logical and orderly form of 
classification. 

One of the most apparent features of 
the whole collection of data was that the 
portrayal of adolescence has both a positive 
and a negative side. To be more explicit, 
all the changes cited by the various writers 
divide themselves into two large classes: 
(1) Those permanent and positive changes 
which in the long run go to make up the 
adult individual; and (2) certain changes 
of a negative nature which, in the indi- 
vidual who makes a successful adjustment 
to life, may not appear at all, or if they 
do appear are merely results of rapid physi- 
cal and mental growth. It is in changes 
of the latter of these two types that the 
conflicting experiences, the so-called “storm 
and stress” of adolescence, are to be found. 
Since there are these positive and negative 
aspects of change to be taken into account, 
the classification of traits was made to 
carry a positive and a negative division for 
each of-the major changes of adolescence. 

In the classification of all the adjust- 
ments believed to be typical of adolescence, 
the scheme which has seemed to afford the 
simplest form of organization is that which 
regards these adjustments as falling in three 
major divisions: (1) The changes which 
are incident to the realization and integra- 
tion of the self, (2) the various means by 
which the self seeks expansion, and (3) 
the changes which arise out of the adjust- 
ment of the expanding self to its environ- 
ment. 

Under the classification “The Integration 
of the Self,” are included all those aspects 
of growth which pertain only to the indi- 
vidual herself, in so far as she can be con- 
sidered apart from her environment. The 
physical change with its attendant positive 
and negative phases must necessarily be 
considered as a foundation for any ap- 
proach to a study of adolescence. The 
mental aspect of the growth of self includes 
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such changes as the beginning of a con- 
sciousness of self; the realization of dif- 
ferent aspects of self; and finally the 
achievement of self-integration. In _ its 
negative aspects, self-realization is found 
to give rise to a tendency to introspection, 
and to feelings of inability on the part of 
the girl to understand her self. 

Perhaps the most significant force in di- 
recting the consciousness of the adolescent 
towards the self is the awareness of rapid 
physical changes. An analysis of the treat- 
ment of physical growth by the sixteen psy- 
chological studies reveals a wide range of 
agreement between authors. The major 
physical ‘ change, the appearance of the 
menstrual function, is noted by twelve of 
the sixteen studies, while changes in meta- 
bolism are referred to by only one. An 
analysis of the literary treatments of the girl 
shows that the writers of fiction are little 
interested in the physical side of growth, 
and then only in the external appearance 
of their characters. The primary sex 
change is referred to in only two books, 
and allusion to the development of the cir- 
culatory system, growth in weight, and 
gland activity is found nowhere in the 
literature examined. 

Most of the allusions in literature to phy- 
sical changes are mere passing references 
to awkwardness, to “shooting up,” or “fill- 
ing out.” There is one year in which Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm grows “like a 
young tree’? and Anne of Green Gables 
complains as follows: “Mrs. Lynde says 
that if I keep stretching out next year as 
I’ve done this I'll have to put on longer 
skirts. She says I’m all running to legs 
and eyes.”? 

Jo March, who was always “dropping, 
overturning, and clattering everything she 


Rebecca of Farm 
Houg ton 1904), p. 176 


touched’* is described in the following 
words : 

Fifteen-year-old Jo was very tall, thin, and 
brown, and reminded one of a colt; for she never 
seemed to know what to do with her long limbs 
which were very much in her way . . . . Round 
shoulders had Jo, big hands and feet, a fly-away 
look to her clothes, and the uncomfortable appear- 
ance of a girl who was rapidly shooting up into a 
woman, and didn’t like it.‘ 

At nineteen, however, “Jo’s angles are 
much softened; she has learned to carry 
herself with ease, if not grace.’ 

Summary figures comparing the mention 
of physical traits in psychology and litera- 
ture show that the latter does not make as 
much as one third the frequency of mention 
made by the former. 

Physical change may be considered to 
be the basis or background for the growth 
of a consciousness of self. An analysis 
of the literary treatments of adolescence 
leads to the conclusion that the girl goes 
through certain stages which may be 
roughly defined as self-realization, self- 
exploration, self-integration, and self-asser- 
tion. 

By the term self-realization is meant sim- 
ply the conscious meeting with, or identi- 
fication of, one’s self. In some instances 
in literature, this meeting with self takes 
the form of a rather short and sudden ex- 
perience. Such was the case with Emmy 
Lou, when she felt cross about her clothes, 
and peered querulously into the mirror. 

In other cases, the recognition of self 
comes more gradually and is not so clearly 
realized. According to Beth, of The Beth 
Book: 


Things come into my mind, but I don’t think 
them, and I can’t say them. They don’t come in 
words. It’s more like seeing them, you know, 
only you don’t see them with your eyes, but with 
something inside yourself.* 


SLouisa May so Little Women (Boston: Little, Brown 
ong p. 6. 


201. 
*Sarah Grand, The on, (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1897), p. 
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The tendency to explore or to analyze 
the self, which is evident in the above 
passage, does not necessarily follow upon 
self-realization. The process of introspec- 
tion may be that which produces the full 
realization of self. However this may be, 
there is evident in the literary descriptions 
of the girl, a tendency to both physical and 
mental self-examination. 

Physical inspection may take the form 
of open admiration—that which has been 
termed “Narcissism”; or it may express 
unhappiness—dissatisfaction with a nose 
that isn’t Grecian or elbows that are too 
sharp. Perhaps the best example of Nar- 
cissism is an extract from the Journal of 
Marie Bashkirtseff : 


My hair, fastened in a Psyche knot, is redder 
than ever. In a woolen gown of a peculiar white, 
well-fitting and graceful, and a lace handkerchief 
around my neck, I look like one of the portraits of 
the First Empire; in order to make the picture com- 
plete I should be seated under a tree, holding a 
book in my hand. I love to be alone before a 
looking glass, and admire my hands, so fine and 
white, and faintly rosy in the palms.’ 

The self-admiration of Hetty, in Adam 
Bede, assumes the proportions of a small 
drama, enacted before her mirror at night. 

Mental self-examination or introspection 
is found to occur, as would be expected, 
more frequently in the autobiographical 
material than elsewhere. The diaries of 
Marie Lenéru and Marie Bashkirtseff are 
in themselves the products of introspection, 
the former chiefly religious or moral self- 
searching, the latter emotional. 


While there are many interesting and 
outstanding examples of self-realization and 
self-integration to be drawn from the liter- 
ary accounts, the actual figures resulting 
from the analysis of the books show that 
in neither the psychological nor literary 
treatments of adolescence are the aspects of 
self-realization given a high degree of em- 


‘Marie Bashkirtseff, ‘ournal of a Young Artist (New 
York: Cassell Company, ), p. 25. 
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phasis. With the total list of traits on 
this subject, literature shows a higher per- 
centage of agreement than does psychology. 
Within the field of literature, fiction for girl 
readers and autobiographies show the high- 
est percentage of agreement. 

Students of adolescence, both in the 
scientific and literary fields, are agreed that 
self-realization is accompanied by efforts 
to expand and to express the self. Such 
expansion of the self may be sought after 
and achieved in two ways: either actually, 
by experiencing new sights and sensations, 
by adding to one’s possessions and express- 
ing one’s self in a creative way; or vicari- 
ously, through the medium of reading, 
dramatizing, planning, or dreaming. 

The adolescent girl as portrayed in litera- 
ture is found to be eager for new experi- 
ences and sensations, interested in strange 
places; in short she possesses le gout pour 
des choses qui sortent des limites de la 
vulgarité quotidienne.* The degree of 
pleasure derived from these experiences 
appears to be not at all commensurate with 
their actual significance. Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm probably experiences as keen 
excitement in seeing the sights of a near-by 
small town as does Mary Antin in journey- 
ing to America. Brinnaria prowls about 
the streets of ancient Rome, in search of 
adventure. It is pleasant to stuff oneself 
at the pastry cook’s, and to talk with the 
sieve maker on the Via Sacra. In the same 
way, Lucy Larcom spends her mill holidays 
exploring the byways of the New England 
countryside. 

Another way in which the adolescent girl 
tends to express an expanding ego is evi- 
denced in an augmented interest in dress 
and personal appearance. Her philosophy 
is that expressed by a Bohemian girl: 
“After all, life is mostly what you wear.’” 

Proczek, Contribution a La Psychologie De 


*Casimire 
L’ Adolescente, p. 87. Dissertation Presenteé a La Faculte 
Des Lettres L’Université De Lausanne. Lausanne: 


Centrale, 1918. 
Unadjusted Girl (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1923), p. 
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Rebecca tries on her new hat every night 
before she goes to bed, and risks her aunt’s 
wrath by wearing her new pink dress to 
school for the Friday entertainment. Amy 
March “suffers deeply” over wearing the 
red bonnet, unbecoming dresses, and fussy 
aprons which were handed down from her 
cousin. Anne of Green Gables yearns for 
dresses with puffed sleeves and frills like 
the other girls wear. Roadside flowers are 
pressed into service for the adornment of 
her hat on Sunday mornings. 

Not only does the adolescent girl seek 
extension of her personality in new experi- 
ences and in the adornment of her person, 
but she also looks for means of expressing 
herself in some creative fashion. The need 
of a confidante is often fulfilled in keeping 
a diary. Other literary productions take 
the form of poetry, romantic stories, and 
dramas. Mary Antin in her autobiography 
expresses amusement over “the impossible 
meters, the grandiose phrases, the verbose 
repetitions” of her girlhood poetry.*® Lucy 
Larcom composes a lofty essay on “Mind” ; 
Frances Willard begins a novel called Ru- 
pert Melville and His Comrades: A Story 
of Adventure; Harriet Beecher Stowe fills 
many blank books with a drama “Cleon.” 
A visit to the March household would re- 
veal many evidences of creative activity. 
Amy’s drawings are executed on the mould- 
ing board and the sugar bucket. In the 
attic hangs an old tin “kitchen” which serves 
as a desk, where Jo writes her poems, 
melodramatic stories, and the stirring 
dramas which are staged by the four sisters 
for their youthful audiences. Emmy Lou 
experiences a time when all life seems to 
turn into poetry; when William who in- 
sists on walking home with her, and Aunt 
Cordelia who bemoans Emmy Lou’s loss 
of appetite are unwelcome annoyances. 

In a simple state of society, the ado- 
lescent would probably find more actual 


10¥V Antin, The Promised Land (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin pany, 1912), p. 230. 
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ways of self-expansion than vicarious ways. 
As civilization has increased in complexity, 
however, the period of childhood has been 
prolonged, with the result that the time has 
been postponed at which the maturing indi- 
vidual may actually realize his urges and 
hopes. In the literature of civilized life, 
then, one finds many instances of the pro- 
jection of the adolescent self, vicariously— 
chiefly through the media of reading, dra- 
matizing, dreaming, and planning for the 
future. 

With regard to the reading of books, it 
is not to be inferred that this is a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to adolescence. Rather 
does it seem evident that reading is under- 
taken more purposefully and on a more 
ambitious scale than in childhood. It is 
possible that the explanation for an increased 
taste for reading may be found by refer- 
ence to two other adolescent traits, upon 
which psychologists are generally agreed; 
namely, a generally increased zest for 
knowledge, and the desire for romantic ex- 
periences. To be more explicit, the girl 
reads either for the purpose of adding to 
her stock of information, or in order to 
project herself imaginatively into the role 
of the heroine of the story. 


Girl characters, in many of the books 
written before the advent of education of 
women, give evidence of a sort of intel- 
lectual starvation, which they appeased by 
voluntary study of books which their broth- 
ers brought home from school, or which 
were secured, with effort, and often sur- 
reptitiously, from some other source. But 
even in the days of public libraries, Stella 
Dallas and Mary Antin are found to ex- 
perience a species of intoxication in dis- 
covering the limitless amount of reading 
material available. Stella becomes so fas- 
cinated with the card catalogue that she 
pulls out a dozen drawers at a time, in 
order to go over the astounding list of 
titles. 
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More evident than the mere desire for 
knowledge, however, is the attraction to 
books which provide a romantic setting in 
which the reader, more or less visualizing 
herself as the central character, may roam 
at will. An analysis of the dream life of 
adolescent girls would undoubtedly reveal 
materials taken consciously or wuncon- 
sciously from their reading. Marjorie 
Schoessel and her chums enjoy imagining 
themselves as characters from Elsie Dins- 
more or the Little Colonel. These plays 
are expanded into dramatizations which last 
for days, the actors receiving parental inter- 
ruptions with a good deal of embarrassment 
and irritation. Frances Willard after read- 
ing Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family 
Robinson longs to be a great hunter. With 
her girl friend she plans to run away— 
they will take her father’s revolver, cross 
the river in a canoe, and seek their fortunes. 


Closely related to the dream life which 
takes its rise in reading is the opportunity 
found for self-expansion in dramatization. 
While the fondness for “acting” and “dress- 
ing up” is mentioned by only one psy- 
chologist, it is exemplified in many cases 
in the literary treatments of adolescence. 
The term “dramatization” is here used in 
a very broad sense, and includes activities 
which range from Sylvia Baines’s panto- 
mimes before the mirror, to the elaborately 
staged productions in Little Women. It is 
the fact that in very few instances in the 
literature examined is there any adult direc- 
tion for the drama, which makes it evident 
that the impulse is genuinely that of self- 
expression. Mary Livermore and her 
friends act out, Bible stories, when they 
have never witnessed a real stage play. It 
takes only the sight of puddles in the road 
to inspire Rebecca and Emma Jane to enact 
the scene of Liza crossing the ice. For 
Anne and her Avonlea friends, an old boat 
draped in black and gold proves to be a 
barge whereon Elaine floats down the pond. 
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Dolls, now in a half-way stage of abandon- 
ment, are often pressed into service for 
these dramatizations. 

From the activities described in the fore- 
going paragraph, the inference may be 
drawn that the imaginative life of the ado- 
lescent girl is of a pronounced character. 
Attention may be directed next to the most 
unqualified type of imaginative activity— 
the daydream pure and simple. The fact 
that daydreaming is the only trait of the 
adolescent girl on which more than fifty 
per cent of both the psychologists and the 
literary writers agree makes it particularly 
worthy of notice. In general, the type of 
daydreaming in which the adolescent girl of 
literature appears to engage may be one or 
both of two sorts. She may indulge in the 
ordinary sort of dream, which is stimulated 
by some experience or bit of reading, and 
which is more or less fleeting in point of 
time. On the other hand, she may build 
up a dream world which is perfect in de- 
tail, rather permanent in character, and to 
which she may, at will, retire. 

A consideration of the comparative fig- 
ures resulting from the tabular analyses of 
the literary and scientific accounts leads 
to the following conclusions : 

1. There is only a slight amount of dif- 
ference in the degree of emphasis placed 
on efforts at self-expansion by the literary 
and psychological treatments of adolescence. 

2. There is a high percentage of agree- 
ment between the literary and scientific 
treatments on the following traits: general 
intellectual zest, increased attention to dress 
and personal appearance, desire for romance 
and adventure, daydreaming, feelings of 
inadequacy and depression. Not only is 
there a high percentage of agreement on 
these traits between the two types of treat- 
ment, but there is also a comparatively 
high frequency of mention within each of 
the two fields. 
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3. An increased interest in reading is 
found in sixty per cent of the literary ac- 
counts, but does not find correspondingly 
high verification from the psychologies. 

4. Within the field of literature, the high- 
est rate of frequency comes from the di- 
vision of fiction written for girls. 

Finally, there is to be taken into account 
the type of adolescent changes which appear 
as forms of response to the environment 
in which the girl moves. In terms of this 
discussion that which may constitute an 
individual’s environment will be considered 
under a threefold division: (1) the physi- 
cal world of color, space, and sound; (2) 
the social world, consisting of all the vari- 
ous types of human relationship; and (3) 
certain more remote aspects of the physical 
and social environment, belief concerning 
which partially constitutes what is known 
as religion. 

A study of the references made in the 
psychologies and works of literature to the 
response which the adolescent girl makes to 
the purely physical environment shows that 
not so many as half the writers in either 
field consider any aspect of this subject 
worthy of mention. 

The consideration of the girl’s response 
to the social environment calls forth a much 
higher frequency of mention. In approach- 
ing this aspect of growth it is convenient 
to think of the individual’s social environ- 
ment as represented graphically by a series 
of concentric circles. -The circle in which 
the girl first moves is, of course, that of 
the family. As she approaches maturity she 
begins to break through the family lines 
“into wider circles which represent such 
social groups as the clique, the club, friend- 
ships, and, finally, adult society in general. 

The fact that the process of breaking 
through the barriers which constitute the 
first of these circles may occasion emotional 
disturbance is verified in both scientific 
and literary treatments of adolescence. 
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Nothing irks the girl more than to be treated 
as a child. She is eager to be regarded “a 
person to be reckoned with, not as a child 
to be directed and informed.”™ 

Critical reasoning and social evaluation 
are applied to what were once parental pre- 
cepts. At fourteen, Marie Lenéru and 
Grete express in their diaries a longing for 
freedom from parental oversight. Mrs. 
Baines’s conflict with her daughter Sylvia 
over her plans for a vocation proves to be 
her 

.... first costly experience of the child thank- 
less for having been brought into the world... 
She had thought she knew everything in her house, 
and could do everything there. And lo! she had 
suddenly stumbled against an unsuspected per- 
sonality at large in her house, a sort of hard marble 
affair that informed her by means of bumps that 
if she did not want to be hurt she must keep out 
of the way.” 

In cases where parental authority is too 
prolonged, and where the contrast between 
home surroundings and the girl’s ideals is 
too great, there arises a breach between the 
girl and her parents which is characterized, 
on the girl’s part, by inarticulateness and 
feelings of alienation. When the mother 
comes te be regarded as merely a source of 
restrictions, the girl turns for self-expres- 
sion and sympathy to some other person—a 
girl chum or an older woman. Grete writes 
in her diary: 

I must say that though I’m awfully, awfully 
fond of Mother, I really can’t imagine having her 
as a friend . . . . what sort of a friendship is 
it when Mother says to Dora: You must not go 
out now, the storm may break at any moment. and 
just the other evening: Dora, you must take your 
shawl with you . . . . For between friends there 
can be no orders and forbiddines, Ee 

This growing breach and 
child often leads the girl to feel that she 
is misunderstood and unappreciated. Such 
are Maggie Tulliver’s feelings when she 

Mary E. M Girlhood and Character (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1916), p. 141. 

Arnold Bennett, The Old Wives’ Tale (New York: George 
H. Doran Company, 1911), p. 61. 


BA Youn rl’s Diary, translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul (New York. Selzer, i921), p. 150. 
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runs away to join the gypsies. In a like 
manner, Beth, upon being labeled by her 
mother as incorrigible, 

. Sighed heavily, then resolved herseli 
into a Christian martyr cruelly misjudged; an idea 
which she pursued with much satisfaction to her- 
self for the rest of the day.'* 

A second way in which girls are found 
to give evidence of widening social rela- 
tionships is in the attachment to a group 
known as a “crowd,” a “bunch,” or 
“clique.” Whether the “cliques” that de- 
velop among girls are as widespread and 
as complex in their organization and activi- 
ties as “gangs” among boys may be doubted. 
It is found exemplified in literature, how- 
ever, that belonging to a “bunch” or “clique” 
makes a definite appeal to the girl. The 
outstanding instances of this are to be 
found in The Promised Land, Stella Dallas, 
and The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. 


Another type of friendship which is 
typical of the girl’s emotional progress be- 
yond the circle of the family is the atrac- 
tion to an older person: one whom Moxcey 
has chosen to call “the adorée.” In most 
cases in the literature, it is an older woman 
who becomes the object of the girl’s affec- 
tions, but in some instances it is a man. 

By far the most pronounced instances of 
“the adorée” relationship are to be found 
in A Young Girl's Diary and in Regiment 
of Women. In the first of these, several 
persons are chosen by Grete to be the object 
of extreme adulation. First it is a perfectly 
strange young lady whom she observes on 
the skating rink. She surreptitiously se- 
cures her name, but decides on “The Gold 
Fairy” as a preferable one; manufactures 
romances about her and plans on copying 
her clothes. The second is an attachment 
for a gentleman teacher. Every detail of 
his attire, all of his daily routine which 
can be discovered are the objects of keenest 
interest on the part of Grete and her friend 


“Grand, op. cit., p. 278. 
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Hella. They bind their notebooks in the 
same color as his necktie, and each day 
manage to pass the café where he has his 
afternoon coffee. 

All of the above mentioned contacts 
which the girl makes with friends her own 
age, with adults, and with members of the 
opposite sex (to be discussed later)—all 
these go to make up what Dr. Judd chooses 
to call the “social consciousness.” In his 
words, the adolescent acquires the “ability 
to deal with those about him through the 
development of his nervous system and 
through refinements in his behavior.”** 

There is evident in the literary portrayals 
of the girl an increased interest in all the 
intricacies of adult society. She begins to 
perceive people in their actual relationships 
to one another ; she becomes aware of many 
of the undercurrents, subterfuges, and 
frauds which are found in adult social in- 
tercourse. 

The attempts of the girl to bridge over 
the gap between the more or less simple 
existence of childhood and the intricate 
social relationships of maturity may be pro- 
ductive of emotional disturbance. Much 
has been written concerning the emotional 
development typical of adolescence. The 
Hall theory that the period is characterized 
by a turbulent onset of new feelings is 
called into question by the writers of a 
more recent day. In addition to doubting 
the appearance of new emotions, it is the 
opinion of Judd and of both H. L. and L. 
S. Hollingworth that emotional instability 
will appear in adolescence only in propor- 
tion to the number and variety of stimuli 
to which the individual is exposed. Gland 
activity, rapid physical growth, and the de- 
laying of the natural sex relationship are 
other factors put forth by the psychologists 
in explanation of the emotional instability 
which may be noticed among adolescent 
girls. 


“C. H. Judd, The Ps of Secondary Education 
thay, 


(Boston: Ginn and Company, 
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The figures resulting from the tabular 
analyses of books show that the literary 
treatments portray more emotional dis- 
turbance than is warranted by the scientific 
treatments. As far as fiction is concerned, 
this might be expected; for the emotional 
elements in life have always been favorite 
material in the hands of the novelist. But 
the same table shows an even higher rate 
of mention of emotional instability in books 
of autobiography, biography, and in fiction 
for girls, the latter of which is usually 
lacking in the portrayal of conflict. 

The general forms which emotional in- 
stability seems to assume in the literary 
characters are: (1) outbursts of temper 
and readiness to weep, (2) strong likes and 
dislikes for both persons and objects, (3) 
fears (of not being loved, of social dis- 
approval), (4) extremes of mood (depres- 
sion and elation), (5) ultra-sensitivity, and 
(6) lack of proportion between the strength 
of the emotion and the significance of its 
object. 

In summarizing the phases of growth 
under consideration, it is found that there 
is only a slight difference between the aver- 
age frequency of mention from the two 
fields of psychology and literature; the 
former being slightly ahead. The gang or 
clique is not found exemplified in literature 
to the extent which would be warranted 
from the psychological treatments. The 
same is true for the attachment to a “best 
friend,” and to an older person (the 
adorée), although some very outstanding 
examples of both of these relationships are 
found in the literature. The increased 
amount of interest, on the part of the girl, 
in the ways of adult society is emphasized 
somewhat more in the literary than in the 
scientific treatments. Opposition to par- 
ental domination and the questioning of 
traditions and conventions are traits men- 
tioned by more than half of the psycholo- 
gists, but are not exemplified to an equal 
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degree in the literary writings. On the 
other hand, inarticulateness, sensitiveness, 
and the incomplete control of emotions are 
more strongly emphasized in literature than 
in psychology. 

Not the least important of the adapta- 
tions which the girl makes to her social 
environment is found in her growing inter- 
est in the opposite sex. The literary ac- 
counts of girl life which do not portray 
the rise of some love interest are in the 
minority. While the girl has romanced a 
great deal in her daydreaming and reading, 
or may have idealized some older man, per- 
haps the beau of an older sister as did 
Harriet Martineau, the conscious realiza- 
tion that she is attracted to some boy or 
man comes to her with a rather sudden 
shock. She experiences a certain physical 
and emotional disturbance; she seems to 
have discovered a new aspect of herself of 
which she had been entirely ignorant. 

When the interest in boys has been rea- 
lized, or is in the process of awakening, 
the whole existence of the girl may be per- 
vaded by a degree of emotional awareness 
which is different from any earlier experi- 
ence. This is perhaps described best in 
The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. 


There was a new unvoiced excitement thrilling 
under everything. The girls were conscious of it— 
in the shining of the long windows in the assembly 
room; walking home, arm in arm, through the 
chilly spring air with its scent of fresh mud; in the 
half hour of music on Friday mornings, when seats 
were changed, when boys’ and girls’ voices were 
blended in Anchored and Out on the Deep. There 
was a constant expectation, a wild craving for 
“something doing,” that they had to assuage with 
candy making, with hilarious giggling together.’* 

The numerous examples of first love 
affairs portrayed in the literature are al- 
most without exception lacking in any 
deep spiritual understanding between the 
girl and the boy. The girl is far more apt 
to be “in love with love” than to feel any 


1éRuth Suckow, Od: of a Nice Girl (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1925), p. ii. 
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genuinely permanent attraction to the boy. 
The reading of romantic fiction, and the 
social approval which a love affair draws 
from her own age group tend to make a 
girl’s early choice rather indiscriminate. 

The second chief characteristic of early 
love affairs is that the basis for attraction 
appears to be largely physical in contrast to 
any real community of spirit or interest. 
Such is the case particularly in The Bent 
Twig and Hildegarde. In many of the 
books of fiction there is a decided contrast, 
in this respect, between adolescent love and 
the deeper experiences of maturity. 


A phase of the mental reaction to sex 
development which may occur prior to, or 
coincident with, the interest in boys, and 
which may or may not bear any particular 
connection with this interest is a marked 
curiosity over the facts of life relationships 
involving sex. There are to be found in 
the literature several instances of the girl 
who, because of the failure of the parents 
to give her the proper guidance, is forced 
to collect her information on life facts from 
school chums, servants, or some other un- 
reliable source. The outstanding example 
of the all-engrossing way in which this 
curiosity may occupy the girl’s mind, and 
of the fear and embarrassment which result 
from piecemeal and incorrect instruction, is 
to be found in A Young Girl’s Diary. The 
entries in this journal although written 
spasmodically and impulsively link up a 
perfect account of the groping, stumbling 
progress of Grete and her friend Hella 
towards the full realization of life facts. 


Summary figures from the book analyses 
reveal only a slight difference between psy- 
chology and literature in the frequency of 
mention of the sex interest; the psycholog- 
ical treatments showing the higher rate. 
That there is evidenced a growing interest 
in the opposite sex is agreed upon by more 
than half the writers in both fields. There 
is likewise a large amount of evidence in 


both psychology and literature that contra- 
dictory moods and forms of behavior are a 
characteristic phase of adolescent change, 
with some supporting proof that this insta- 
bility may be the result of the growth of 
the sex impulse. That the sex interest may 
be sublimated by other activities is main- 
tained by several psychologists, and is ex- 
emplified to a high degree in fiction for 
girls, but to a very negligible degree in other 
forms of literature. 

Finally, there is a group of adjustments 
in the thinking and behavior of the ado- 
lescent girl for which there is difficulty in 
assigning a name. Some of them are purely 
religious in nature, and center around the 
girl’s conception of a supreme being and 
her relationship towards that being. Others 
have to do with morals or, more specifically, 
the girl’s conception of right and wrong 
in human relationships, and of what her 
part in the interplay of these relationships 
is to be. 

While a large majority of all the literary 
and scientific accounts of adolescence are 
agreed that there is a religious transition 
in adolescence there is scant amount of 
agreement as to the exact nature of the 
change. Altruism is the only trait on 
which as many as half of the psychologists 
agree, and in the field of literature there is 
only forty-five per cent of agreement on 
this trait. 

Finally in order to summarize the com- 
parison between the two types of treatment 
of the adolescent girl attention is called to 
two tables. In Table I the average men- 
tion and percentages of agreement with the 
trait list are shown by types of books, for 
the seven classes of traits. It will be noted 
that the total percentage of agreement with 
the whole list is not high in the case of 
either type of treatment, being 26.70 for 
psychology and 21.07 for literature. 

On the subject of physical development, 
psychology makes the highest rate of agree- 
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TaBLe I 
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AVERAGE MENTION AND PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENT OF MAIN CLASSES OF BOOKS WITH MAJOB GROUPS 
OF CHANGES IN ADOLESCENCE 


All Auto- Fiction 
Groups of tratts Psychol- litera- btog- Biog- 
ogy ture raphy raphy 
girls adults 
Av. | Av. 
men-| % Av Av. | Av. | Av. | Av. | Av. | Av. | Av. | Av. | Av. 
tion | agree-/ men-| % | men-| % | men-| % | men-| % | men-| % 
per | ment/| tion | agree-| tion | agree-| tion | agree-| tion | agree-| tion | agree- 
book | with ment ment ment ment ment 
list 
Physical changes.| 5.87 | 39. 1.75/)116 | 12 | 83 | 1 06) 2.6 | 17.7 1.9 | 12.8 
Self-realization 
and integration.| 1.37 | 12. 1.96 | 17.8 2.0 | 18. 50} 454) 2.1 | 19. 2. 18.18 
Self-expansion..| 7.18 | 26. 7.1 126.7 | 85 | 33. *} 2 7.69 | 9.33 | 35. 5.61 | 21.57 
Appreciation of 
physical en- 
vironment... .. 87 | 29. 69 | 23. 75 | 25 0 0 50 | 16.6 84 | 28. 
Adjustment to 
social environ™ 
Ee 6.68 | 24. 5.9 | 21. 5. 18.5 | 2. 740} 7.8 | 29. 6.46 | 23.92 
Growth of sex 
interest. .... 3.37 | 28. 2.8 | 23. 1.9 | 15 0 0 4.1 | 34.6 | 3.61 | 30.0 
Religious devel- 
opment...... 4.06 | 25. 2.8 | 17. 3. 18.7 | 2. |12.5 3 18.7 | 2.69 | 16.381 
Totals..... 29.4 | 26. 23. 21. 22. 20. 7.5 | 6.81 | 29. 26.9 | 23.1 | 21.0 
ment with the classification of traits. In raphies. Psychology shows a higher rate 


the literary field, the group of books writ- 
ten for girls has the highest coincidence 
With traits showing the 
realization and integration of the self, litera- 
ture shows a higher agreement than does 
psychology. Fiction for girls and auto- 
biographies show the highest percentage of 
agreement. Literature and psychology show 
about the same degree of coincidence with 


with the list. 


the list of traits on self-expansion. 


The 


highest percentages within the literary field 
are found in fiction for girls and autobiog- 


of agreement than does literature with the 
subject of appreciation of the physical en- 
vironment. 

The list of traits classified under adjust- 
ment to the social environment draw fairly 
similar rates of agreement from psychology 
and literature; but thé class of fiction for 
girls shows an even higher percentage than 
is true of psychology. The growth of the 
sex interest is accorded a surprisingly high 
rate of agreement from the class of fiction 
for girls. Religious development is more 
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TaBte II 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE MENTION AND PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENT WITH TRAIT LIST FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


BOOKS 
Average | Average | Average | Average 
Average | Average | mention | per cent of| mention | per cent of 
Types of treatments mention | per cent of of agreement of agreement 
per agreement | positive with negative with 
book traits positive traits negative 
traits traits 
cp 29.43 26.70 18 .62 30 .03 10.81 22.52 
21.07 13.27 21.40 9.90 20.62 
Autobiography........................| 22.58 | 20.52 | 13.08 | 21.09 9.5 19.77 
6.81 3. 4.83 4.5 9.37 
ce 29 .66 26.96 17.33 27 .95 12.33 25 .68 


closely agreed to by the psychological than 
the literary treatments. 

Table II shows, by types of books, the 
average mention, and the percentage of 
agreement found for the whole classification 
of traits. It is evident from these figures 
that there is no type of treatment which 
claims a very high percentage of agreement 
with the trait list. It is also clear that there 
is not a great amount of difference between 
the two fields of literature and psychology. 

It is interesting to note that the highest 
percentage of coincidence with the list of 
traits is made by the class of fiction for 
girls, the percentage being even slightly 
higher than that of the psychologies. 

With regard to the emphasis placed on 
positive and negative aspects of develop- 
ment, psychology shows a greater leaning 
towards the positive side of development 
than is true of any other type of treatment. 
Fiction for girls stands next highest in the 
difference between positive and negative 
emphasis, fiction for adults and biography 
showing proportionately more of the “storm 
and stress” elements. 

From the summary of the data which has 


been made certain conclusions may be 
drawn. 

In the first place, it is evident that the 
writings of psychology and literature are 
not agreed upon a definite picture of the 
adolescent girl; the percentages of agree- 
ment within each field and the figures of 
comparison between the two fields being 
relatively small. The analyses of books 
resulted in a list of 110 traits, and no one 
type of treatment showed a greater per- 
centage of agreement with the list than 
26.96 per cent. 

In the second place, while the amount 
of agreement on the part of both psychology 
and literature with the total list of traits 
is low, there is, with one exception, in the 
matter of physical growth, a fairly close 
agreement between the two types of treat- 
ment as to the amount of emphasis given 
each phase of development. That is to say, 
the whole picture of adolescence as drawn 
by literature shows a definite similarity to 
that delineated by psychology. 

In the third place, if it can be assumed 
that the highest percentage of agreement 
with the trait list indicates the most com- 
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plete picture of the adolescent girl, it can 
be concluded that fiction for girls develops 
the most adequate description. It is sig- 
nificant to note in this connection that while 
most of the psychologies analyzed are of a 
fairly recent date of publication, the literary 
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account of adolescence which showed the 
highest rate of coincidence with the list of 
traits was Little Women published in 1868. 
The delineation of characters that are true 
to real life, then, cannot be said to be solely 
an achievement of the modern period. 


COMMENCEMENT IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


GERTRUDE JONES 


Eprror’s Nore: Miss Jones is an active and progressive teacher in the high school at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and has done much in the department of the extracurricular program. 
Her book, Commencements, is a valuable contribution to the literature which deals with the 
extracurricular programs of junior and senior high schools. WwW. L. UV. 


The request to prepare an article on 
suitable graduation exercises for the senior 
high school placed the writer somewhat at 
a loss, for her own views on the subject 
had recently appeared in a volume of The 
Extra Curricular Library. Considering 
the fact that the campaign of the Journal 
of the National Education Association for 
vitalized commencement programs has 
called forth statements from so many teach- 
ers and administrators, it may be interest- 
ing to approach the commencement problem 
from a different viewpoint—that of stu- 
dents who have lately been graduated from 
secondary schools. Through the codpera- 
tion of Professor Harold D. Meyer and 
the department of English, two hundred 
and sixty freshmen in the University of 
North Carolina prepared themes in which 
they (1) described the events of their com- 
mencement week, (2) commented upon the 
activities, (3) suggested improvements in 
the graduation exercises, and (4) stated the 
meaning and significance of commencement. 
This article is a digest of the frank state- 
ments of two hundred and sixty young 
men who were graduated in 1928, 1929, or 
1930, from public high schools, private 


preparatory schools, and military academies 
situated in Georgia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, and Washing- 


‘Gertrude Jones, Commencement, The Extra Curricular 
Barnes and Company, 1929). 


Library (New York: A. S. 


ton, D. C. The size of the classes ranged 
from thirteen to five hundred members. 


THE EVENTS OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK 


Description 

From two to six days were occupied with ora- 
torical and athletic contests, debates, plays, recitals, 
social affairs, class day, the baccalaureate sermon 
(as it was called on every paper but one), and the 
graduation exercises. 


Comments 

1. Class day, with its history, prophecy, and 
will, was the event most genuinely enjoyed. 

2. An elaborate series of commencement events 
interferes with the final examinations, besides 
making the seniors “tired and disgusted with 
everything.” 

Suggestions 

1. Shorten and simplify the program of com- 
mencement activities by eliminating all events 
which are not in harmony with the spirit of the 
commencement season. 

2. Only three events are desirable—the bacca- 
laureate sermon, class day, and the graduation 
exercises. 


THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON 
Description 

1. Time—morning, afternoon, evening. 

2. Day—the Sunday preceding or following the 
graduation exercises; a week day; the evening of 
the commencement program. 

3. Place—a church; a theater; the school audi- 
torium. 

4. Speakers—a minister or a prominent citizen. 
In several instances the seniors were privileged 
to confer with the minister following the sermon. 
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Comments 

1. There was only one unfavorable comment 
and that was upon a political address which was 
not in keeping with the spirit of the service. 

2. The following quotation is typical of the 
favorable comments: 


“In the baccalaureate sermon I received 
some of the best advice I have ever 
heard. The speaker challenged each 
of us and we left the church determined 
to make the most of our opportunities 
and to try to do our best to make the 
school and our parents proud of us. I'll 
admit that to some of us it was only a 
short-lived emotion, but most of us re- 
ceived a lasting impression from it.” 


Suggestions 

1. The sermon should be delivered by a minister 
selected by a vote of the class. 

2. The sermon should be short, to the point, 
and it should be stated in terms that a high-school 
senior can readily understand. 


THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
Description 

1. The typical graduation program included 
the class procession, the invocation, musical selec- 
tions, from two to nine addresses, the awarding 
of honors, the presentation of diplomas, and the 
benediction. 

2. Only six of the two hundred and sixty des- 
scriptions indicated any departure from the con- 
ventional type of program. 

a) One class presented a series of tableaux de- 
picting episodes in the history of their State. The 
program was highly praised by the patrons and 
the newspapers. 

b) A pageant, “which is supposed to be an up- 
to-date commencement program, proved to be 
quite as boring as the old form.” 

c) Addresses were given by six student speakers 
—the two boys and the two girls having the highest 
averages, and two seniors selected by vote of the 
class. 

d) Through a series of competitive examinations 
certain seniors were chosen to present stories, 
essays, and poems at the commencement exercises. 
The comment was made that “Aunt Mary’s Black 
Cat” and “‘The Art of Pitching” do not truly convey 
to the audience what high-school pupils learn from 
four years of academic work. 

e) Three days and three nights were devoted to 
commencement which was a community event. 
Each department from the kindergarten through 
the senior high school contributed to the program, 
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the climax of which was an old-fashioned Southern 
picnic. 

f) A Bible was presented to each senior with his 
diploma and a minister spoke briefly on the value 
of the Pible. 

3. Only two of the two hundred and sixty papers 
indicated that the seniors had any part in planning 
their commencement programs. 

4. Pupil participation in the exercises was, in 
more than two hundred and fifty cases, limited to 
musical numbers and speeches by the class presi- 
dent, the salutatorian, and the valedictorian. 


Comments 


1. Commencement exercises are “tiresome,” 
“tedious,” “boring.” “It is difficult to keep a 
large audience interested while several men make 
lengthy speeches and a long list of the names of 
the graduating seniors is read.” “During such a 
program every one is bound to become restless 
and inattentive, and, as a result, the whole atmos- 
phere is broken up.” 

2. The usual commencement program is “just a 
matter of form.” It is “cut-and-dried,” ‘“‘stilted,” 
“stereotyped.” It lacks “effervescence” and 
“spontaneity.” “The same thing repeated year 
after year loses all its zest in time.” 

3. Commencement exercises are a poor substitute 
for what they should be. 

a) They lack sincerity. 

b) They seem meaningless and unreal to the 
seniors. 

c) Commencement exercises are not for the 
seniors who are just a “‘part of the show.” 

d) The typical graduation program is not educa- 
tional. 

e) It does not give evidence of what the seniors 
have learned in high school. 

(f “It was like saying grace before sitting down to 
bread and water.” 

4. The seniors do not act as dignified as the 
occasion warrants. 

5. A lack of proper management is evident when 
the parents are not given desirable seats and when 
the program does not proceed smoothly because 
of poor arrangement. 

6. The results gained from commencement do 
not justify the necessary expenditure of time, 
effort, and money. 

Suggestions 

1. Let the seniors plan and arrange the exercises. 
It is their commencement. They will have a 
greater interest in the program and they will profit 
more from it if, by their own “originality and in- 
dividuality,"” the commencement exercises are a 
“true representation of the school.” 
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2. As many seniors as possible should take 
part in the graduation program. 

3. It is appropriate that the parents choose a 
representative from their number to appear on the 
program. 

4. Commencement exercises should be ‘“‘enter- 
taining,” “‘colorful,” “attractive,” “impressive,” 
“educational,” “inspiring,” “constructive,” and 
“interesting to the seniors and to the audience.” 
“Let the seniors remember their graduation cere- 
mony for its impressiveness rather than for its 
length and dryness.” 

5. The commencement exercises should have a 
certain air of dignity and formality, but not of 
“artificial stiffness.” 

6. The will, history, and prophecy of the class 
should not be a part of the commencement program 
because they produce a spirit of frivolity which 
detractc from the atmosphere desired at the gradua- 
tion exercises. 

7. Simplify the commencement program by 
eliminating all “unnecessary details,” ‘‘conven- 
tionalities,” “form,” and ‘meaningless rituals.” 
“Graduation from high school is so much more 
common than it used to be that so much fuss 
should not be made over it.” 

8. The commencement exercises should not last 
over an hour and a half. 

9. From several came the suggestion that schools 
dispense altogether with graduation exercises. ‘‘I 
should have been better satisfied if my diploma 
had been mailed to me.” “Apparently no one knows 
why the annual institution of commencement is 
still being perpetrated. Innocent children are 
sacrificed each spring to a tradition.” This situa- 
tion is summarized accurately perhaps by one 
young philosopher when he says, “I have heard 
many seniors say that commencement is of no use, 
but I know and they know that high school would 
be as lost without commencement as a voyage 
without a destination.” 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS AND SPEECHES 

Description 

The part of the commencement exercises to draw 
the most bitter criticism was the address delivered 
by an outside speaker. ‘Beautiful generalities,” 
“explosions of verbal nonsense,” “bunkum,” “‘flim- 
flam,” “‘goonish speeches” delivered by “fussy old 
ganders,” and “nonsensical tripe” are a few of the 
expressions which were used to describe these 
addresses. 
Comments 

1. “Addresses are always made at commence- 
ment and they are always long and unpleasant.” 

2. The audience, whose chief interest lies in the 
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seniors, pay little or no attention to the speaker, 
with the result that before he has completed his 
speech, every one becomes tired and restless be- 
cause the mental] state is one of “nervous frenzy.” 

3. The ordinary commencement address is lost 
upon the seniors because 

a) their minds are concerned with other 
matters—their diplomas, the party which is 
to follow the exercises, themselves; 

b) usually they have no personal interest in 
the man whom the principal has selected to 
speak; 

c) the typical commencement orator has not 
the power to hold their attention, especially 
if they are seated on the platform behind 
him and his speech, as is too often the case, 
is over their heads; 

d) they believe that all commencement 
addresses have a common theme and they 
place themselves on the defensive before the 
speaker even starts his address. “Most of 
the members of the class had anticipated the 
torture of having to listen to some old gander 
try to tell modern youth how to become a 
success in life, and so they came prepared to 
endure it peacefully because they knew that 
he had to make his address before the diplomas 
would be presented.” “The speeches have 
the same subject the country over—‘youth 
going forth,’ ‘the great opportunities before 
the educated men of tomorrow,’ and all the 
other stuff that graduates have had to listen 
to since the first school was founded.” 

4. If the seniors remember anything from the 
speech, it is usually something ridiculous. “I 
enjoyed the address somewhat because the speaker 
knocked out one of the footlights when he reached 
the main point of his speech.”” “The only thing I 
recall about the address is that the speaker had the 
most fascinating bald spot I have ever seen.” 

5. Some interesting light was thrown upon the 
activities in which the members of the graduating 
class engage during the address. “A few of us 
tried to go to sleep. Others talked with the boys 
or girls next to them or tried to carry on a silent 
conversation with some one in the audience.” 
“The boys on the back seat began to tell jokes and 
eat peanuts. A girl in front of me became so hot 
and uncomfortable that she took off her shoes and 
rolled her hose.” 


Suggestions 

1. Eliminate all addresses by speakers from out- 
side the school. 

2. If addresses are to be a part of the program, 
the speakers should be chosen with great care. 
Bar the door to all politicians. Persons who hold 
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municipal offices should not appear on a commence- 
ment program for they flatter the graduates one 
third of their time and campaign the rest. A 
group of nontaxpayers has little or no interest in 
“why the Republicans are making possible overhead 
bridges.” 

“There is a man in every town who is capable of 
saying what he wants to say in a short time and 
who is known and beloved by the class. Let him 
be the one to make the address instead of some 
long-winded college professor who has forgotten 
that he ever was a boy and who tries to see how 
long and loud he can talk. The class. would enjoy 
so much more the talk by one whom they knew 
and in whom they had confidence.” 

3. Each speaker should be given a specified 
¢ me in which to make his address. 

4 ~ubject should be of interest to the seniors 
and to parents. 

5. The speech should contain some genuine 
humor. 

6. The speaker should use language which the 
seniors can understand and he should be able to 
make his point. “Being able to make your point 
is the main thing in a public address."’ 

7. The class should have a voice in the selection 
of the speaker. 


STUDENT SPEAKERS 
Description 

1. “The Salutatorian and the Valedictorian gave 
fine speeches which they delivered, but which had 
been writien with the help of others.” 

2. “I was the youth who was speaking, but the 
words were not my own. No, the sincere bit of 
my own philosophy which I had prepared did not 
thank in high-sounding, empty phrases all of those 
distinguished personages. It did not picture the 
twentieth-century civilization and the part youth 
must play in it; it was artless, straightforward, 
and lacking in that flowery oratory seemingly so 
essential to the occasion. The words I uttered 
were a careful ‘revision’ of my theme. They were 
forceful, the transition was studied. There I stood, 
a sample of what High School could turn 
out, trying to put my soul into something I did 
not create.” 

Suggestions 

1. Eliminate student “‘orations” from the com- 
mencement program. 

2. “Leave out entirely the reading of composi- 
tions. They are always terrible.” 

3. Let the students make the speeches, but let 
them choose subjects which they can handle. “I 
am sure the class and the audience are interested 
in what the seniors have to say, rather than in an 
address by some long-winded speaker from the 
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outside. Is not the audience composed of the 
relatives and friends of the seniors? Naturally 
they would care more for the seniors’ addresses. 
People could see what their schools are accom- 
plishing. As the programs are now arranged the 
seniors are merely ornaments.” 


AWARDS 
Description 

1. Scholarships, medals, and school letters were 
awarded to those pupils who had excelled in scholar- 
ship, athletics, and citizenship. 

2. The principal read the names of “honor” 
students. 
Comments 

1. There should be a separate occasion for the 
making of awards. ‘Graduation day is no time 
for the presentation of awards and medals as it 
causes many embarrassments, disappointments, 
and hard feelings.” 


DRESS 
Description 

1. For the girls—white dresses; evening gowns 
in the class colors; long white robes; caps and gowns. 

2. For the boys—dark suits; white flannel trou- 
sers and dark coats; caps and gowns. 

Comments 

The unfavorable comments upon the wearing 
of caps and gowns were these: 

1. “Very hot and uncomfortable.” 

2. “They felt as if they were made of fur.” 

3. “The caps were so heavy that they made 
our heads ache.” 

4. “Caps and gowns are too formal.” 

5. “There was a wild scramble to secure posses- 
sion of a moth-ball-scented cap and gown which 
did not fit.” 

6. “The wearing of caps and gowns at high- 
school commencements is a cheap imitation of the 
college commencement.” 

Favorable comments on caps and gowns were as 
follows: 

1. “They make the exercises more impressive 
and dignified.” 

2. “Caps and gowns make the individual in- 
conspicuous. Uniform dress gives the impression 
that the actual graduation is the main point in- 
volved, and that personal matters, for the time 
being, are of minor importance.” 

Suggestions 

1. Every one should wear caps and gowns so as 
not to look conspicuous. 

2. Dispense with the silly formality of caps and 
gowns. 

3. “As the exercises are supposed to be one of 
the most enjoyable times in a person's life, let him 
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wear clothes that are suitable for the occasion yet 
which are cool and comfortable.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COMMENCEMENT 


1. There were several young men in the group 
of two hundred and sixty to whom commencement 
meant simply two and one-half hours of wasted 
time which had to be endured for the sake of their 
parents and in order to receive their diplomas. 

2. To others, commencement was a disappoint- 
ment. “I was depressed because I was vaguely 
aware that I ought to be deriving something akin 
to uplift and encouragement from the showy mess.” 
“I had been working hard for several years for 
this day and when it came I was rather disappointed. 
I expected something; just what it was I do not 
know. But when the day came, it turned out to 
be just another day with a few speeches thrown in.” 

3. Is the following quotation an apt description 
of the state of mind of the average boy or girl on 
commencement night? “You feel glad, exhilarated, 
and bubbling over with joy; you also feel sad, 
blue, depressed. You are scared of something— 
you don’t know what. You are glad to leave what 
you term hard work. You are sad because you 
are losing something.” 

4. Commencement brings the satisfaction of 
the achievement of a definite goal. ‘‘Commence- 
ment gave me the feeling that I had accomplished 
something great. I felt something the same way 
a winning prize fighter feels when he steps out of 
the ring.” “It was the biggest thrill of my life 
when I reached out my hand to receive my diploma.” 

5. “Commencement made me feel that the people 
in my town were interested in what I had done 
and in what I should do in the future.” 

6. “The commencement exercises roused my 
ambition to do my best in college, to uphold the 
traditions of my school, to repay my parents and 
my teachers for all they had done for me, to seek 


a higher goal.” 
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The majority of the papers contained the follow- 
ing comments: 

7. Commencement means the separation from 
childhood friends and the leaving behind of happy 
associations and experiences. Not a few confessed 
to a feeling of sadness and an obstinate lump in 
the throat caused by the realization that the gradua- 
tion exercises would probably be the last meeting 
of the class as a unit. 

8. Commencement marks a turning point in 
one’s life. It is the culmination of the school life 
of the graduates who are not to enter college. For 
the others, commencement marks the end of one 
phase of their schooling, and the diploma serves 
as a certificate of admission to a higher school. 

9. Graduation from high school means that 
further attendance upon school is a matter of 
choice rather than of compulsion. 

10. Commencement brings about a change in 
one’s mental attitude. “To me commencement 
signified the termination of my youth and the 
beginning of my manhood. I realized that I had 
to begin to do some serious thinking for myself 
and to begin to develop'a sense of responsibility 
instead of depending upon my parents to do things 
for me.” 


CONCLUSION 


The writer has endeavored, without com- 
ment of her own, fairly to summarize these 
two hundred and sixty themes on com- 
mencement. The reader is left to interpret 
the results for himself. Whatever may be 
the conclusions reached, perhaps all will 
agree that students as well as educators are 
conscious of the commencement problem 
and that they are willing and eager to co- 
Operate in its solution. Why not grant 
them the opportunity? 


AN ENGINEER LOOKS AT LATIN 


F. G. Barrows 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Barrows is president of Barrows and Company, Inc., construc- 
tion engineers, of Boston, Mass. He is firmly convinced of the potential cultural and woca- 
tional values of Latin. But he is disturbed at the vagueness of the command of Latin distinc- 
tions which characterizes lawyers and engineers who have had classical trainings. And he is 
just a bit gloomy that so few of the youths whom he knows find any joy or adventure in college- 


preparatory Latin. 


Johnny is having difficulty with our old 
friend indirect discourse and cannot be 
made to see how success in this minor 
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skirmish can possibly help him later in the 
garage business; Julia has developed a 
didactic bent but doesn’t believe that she 
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can finish the elementary work in all the 
“isms” and “ologies” she wants to study in 
college if she has to take four years of Latin 
in high school; Jimmy agrees that the re- 
turns from his midyear examinations to- 
gether with the condition of his check book 
leave something to be desired but admits 
that after all he hasn’t had anything to do 
with arithmetic for five years and why 
didn’t some one advise him to “enter on 
French and German instead of Latin and 
French.” His college German instructor 
is an “awful gripe,” etc. And so it goes. 
Nor is it just a question of student mor- 
tality. Give a thought to the poor teacher. 
After one has spent eight years or so soak- 
ing up the Classics, acquiring the ability to 
decipher ancient inscriptions and to enjoy 
and to interest others in comparative phil- 
ology, it must be somewhat rough on the 
nervous system to be forced to listen year 
after year to the same blundering and 
floundering at the same places, to insist 
day after day on clear rather than queer 
English, and to try in vain to convince one 
class after another that they are reading a 
wonderful epic poem and not doing penance 
for their interest in current events at the 
rate of so many lines of somebody per day. 
There are, it seems, most interesting dis- 
coveries from time to time even in classical 
antiquities but the Latin teacher, unlike the 
science instructor, is held rigidly to a fixed 
program. One may talk a little about the 
civilization of the ancients, if the history 
teacher doesn’t object and if the art teacher 
approves, but certain books must be read 
every year and the time is all too short. 
Less than thirty years ago, most of our 
colleges required a candidate for a bachelor 
of arts degree to spend at least two years 
on college Greek and two years on college 
Latin, this in addition to the preparatory 
Homer, Vergil, etc. For entrance even to 
colleges where the elective system flour- 
ished, it was (and still is more or less) con- 
ventional for secondary schools to offer 
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four years or more of Latin and three years 
of Greek, a minimum, be it known, of 
7x5x36 or 1260 school periods, or nearly 
one third of an average four-year program. 
Until very recently Yale required four units 
of preparatory Latin and one year of col- 
lege Latin for the bachelor of arts degree 
and the Harvard minimum is still three 
units. As third-year Latin in most schools 
is devoted to one Cicero’s ideas and thoughts 
about himself and others, it can be said that 
no man is supposed to have a liberal educa- 
tion unless he has succeeded in translating 
M. Cicero’s panegyrics into “idiomatic Eng- 
lish.” We'll admit that an arts degree im- 
plies some acquaintance with the arts but 
why make such a point of grinding out the 
fulminations of the Roman spellbinders. 
We have our own “Congressional Record” 
to worry about. We'll admit that Marcus 
Tullius was a real man, even if he did use 
bath salts, but honestly, wouldn’t we all 
know and appreciate him better if we had 
read his speeches in English, if we had 
studied Cicero instead of Jn Catilinam, the 
economic problems of the time rather than 
ablative absolutes? 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Henry Dunster, the first president of 
Harvard (1640-1654), laid down the re- 
quirements for admission as follows “ when 
a schollar is able to understand Tully 
(Cicero) or such like classicall Latine Au- 
thor extempore, and make and speaks true 
Latine in verse and prose suo ut aiunt 
Marte, and decline perfectly the paradigim’s 
(sic) of nounes and verbes in the Greek 
Tongue: Let him then and not before be 
capable of admission into the colledge.” 
Latin was not included in the plan of col- 
lege studies but students were required to 
speak Latin in the classroom and in the 
“college yard”! One hour a week on 
Saturday afternoons in the winter was given 
to history—as against some seventy courses 
offered today. 

Arithmetic was first made a requisite for 
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admission in 1803, geography in 1807, 
algebra in 1819, and Caesar in 1836. His- 
tory appeared in 1846, and there were no 
admission examinations in English until 
1874. French and German were added in 
1875. 

After the elective system had been thor- 
oughly tried out under President Eliot, the 
admission requirements were modified (in 
1886) by allowing candidates to offer in 
place of Greek a fairly large amount of 
modern language, mathematics, and science. 
The change was not popular with the pre- 
paratory schools, most of which were not 
equipped to teach advanced mathematics 
and science, and the feeling among other 
educators is best expressed by a communi- 
cation addressed to “the honorable and 
reverend the overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege” signed by the presidents of Yale, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, Ambherst, 
Trinity, Wesleyan, and Boston Universities, 
wherein, after reciting that the proposal 
change seriously concerned all holders of 
the degree of bachelor of arts and would 
affect the work of all classical colleges, the 
letter went on to request that a formal ex- 
pression of opinion upon the subject be 
procured from the leading colleges of the 
United States. 

And it probably was a reasonable sugges- 
tion at the time—iron dogs on the front 
lawn, horsehair sofas, marble-top tables, 
railroad buccaneering, rebates, and white- 
wash. The world “do move,” however, and 
it is to be hoped that a plebiscite will not 
be necessary if Harvard, always progres- 
sive, takes the lead again by declaring that 
a man who has read translations of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, Iphigenia and Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus, the Odes and Epodes, the 
Satires and Epistles is as acceptable a can- 
didate for the traditional degree as a fellow 
who has by dint of effort truly herculean 
secured a College Board certificate in Latin 
Cp3 but who thinks that Euripides was a 
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waiter at a Palm Beach Club and Demos- 
thenes a Shinola salesman. 

Our old friend Greek survives today in 
only the older preparatory schools and the 
large city Latin schools. Still, if a smat- 
tering of Latin literature is required, why 
not a modicum of Greek? If it be neces- 
sary for proper mind training to wrestle 
with the Latin subjunctive, why not stage 
a few bouts with the Greek optative? Prob- 
ably one is considered enough. If so, why 
even one? Certainly a glimpse of applied 
physics and applied chemistry, the elements 
of geology and biology, a little psychology 
and logic, and at least an introduction to 
economics and economic history would 
provide equally good mental exercise and 
incidentally help to make better husbands 
and wives. Very likely some experience 
with trial balances and a brief mention of 
the bankers’ habit of comparing the quick 
assets with the accounts payable would be 
useful for the future manager of the varsity 
track team or dramatic club as well as the 
embryo haberdasher or hirsute artist. 

There really is a farcical element in the 
situation. Let a boy enroll in the so-called 
general course in high school and commer- 
cial arithmetic is fed to him in large junks, 
but his mate who is destined for college 
is apparently supposed to have finished with 
arithmetic in the eighth grade. He does 
the minimum amount of work in algebra 
and geometry, side-steps as far as possible 
any higher mathematics in college, and, 
when he afterwards pushes himself up to 
a point in the business world where a com- 
parative balance sheet is a matter of su- 
preme importance to him, he finds that he 
is absolutely dependent on a mere book- 
keeper (the other lad) for any explanation 
or details. Of course, he is so far superior 
by that time to the other man in intellect 
(!) and culture (!) and, as sales manager 
or whatnot, he is such an important cog in 
the organization that he can always “ keep 
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the lowbrow in his place”; he can “hire 
plenty of men to do detail work,” etc., but 
isn’t it after all rather convenient at times, 
once in a while say, not to be forced to ask 
Miss Jones “to have Brown start some one 
checking these totals.” We all are de- 
pendent on figures all our lives, parsons as 
well as promoters. 

Incidentally, the writer of these burning 
thoughts refuses to be dubbed either Classi- 
cophobe or Utilephile, as he served his time 
quite cheerfully with the Seven Units (find- 
ing it much more interesting to follow the 
wanderings of Ulysses and Aeneas than to 
locate the meeting places of certain algebraic 
foxes and greyhounds) and as he feels 
strongly, on the other hand, that manual 
training for the most part neither leads to 
mechanics’ union cards nor does it help 
much in the way of eliminating bills for 
small jobs in the home. This statement is 
made without the least prejudice to shop- 
work courses. The point is that such work 
(or play) should be a necessary part of 
education for all today and that it is not 
productive of immediate financial return to 
but very few. Preparation for college and 
preparation for life should not and cannot 
much longer be regarded by our educa- 
tional despots as two entirely different ob- 
jectives. 

The fact is that time presses; history is 
being made daily; there are so many things 
that one should or must know nowadays, 
and it is almost impossible to do all the 
necessary elementary work, get a liberal 
education, and at the same time prepare for 
business or a professional school in the 
regulation eight years. 

Now the classicists have always argued 
that the study of ancient languages is neces- 
sary for the proper use of one’s mother 
tongue, but even if it is true that most of 
us learned a lot about English (that we 
were supposed to know before) while we 
were studying Latin, no one would advo- 
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cate that an accountant should study the 
calculus in order to perfect himself in 
arithmetic. Exasperated executives have 
been talking their heads off in recent years 
on the subject of “clearness, force, and 
unity” and the growls of the so-called 
materialists have at least had the effect of 
inducing the schoolmasters to give English, 
once regarded in many quarters as a kind 
of prelude to the study of Latin, its right- 
ful place in the curriculum. One small 
school in Massachusetts which prepares 
primarily for the large boarding schools is 
now devoting from 35 to 45 per cent of its 
program to plain ordinary old-fashioned 
English. 

The aim, however, of this particular 
disquisition is not to gain some publicity 
for the fact that many so-called boarding 
schools are giving a far better all-round 
training for the great outside world than 
most of the best public high schools (they 
ought to produce something with their 
six-day week, twenty-four-hour super- 
vision, and entire freedom from malign 
influence, parental or political), but rather 
to insist upon and drive home hard the 
fact that as the colleges years ago made 
advanced Latin and Greek elective studies 
so now the time has come when they should 
allow (or require) the secondary schools 
to revise and enrich their programs in the 
way of substituting for the laborious study 
of a few ancient authors, a short, a very 
short course on the bare essentials and a 
real introduction to the literature through 
translations. Then the schools can and 
must devote the astonishingly large amount 
of time saved to subjects that are neces- 
sary for any true understanding of life 
and existence under present conditions. 

The bare essentials? Just that! It has 
been estimated that the elements of Greek 
and Latin terminology, the principle of an 
inflected language, the phrases in everyday 
use, the classical tags and allusions care- 
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lessly (or proudly) flung around by pub- 
licists in former days, enough legal Latin 
(including the pronunciation), scientific 
Greek, and whatnot, together with a satis- 
factory introduction to all the important 
literature can be covered in two ordinary 
school unit years. 

What is equally interesting and, to the 
writer at least, of some importance in con- 
nection with the conferring of the afore- 
said bachelor of arts degree is that the 
young student would under such a plan 
have both time and incentive to read, di- 
gest, and appreciate the chief works of 
most of the ancient authors, the writers 
whose literary importance is great even in 
this busy age and whose comments on 
science and philosophy, politics and religion 
are of increasing interest. 

Yes, a high-school senior can learn very 
quickly, say in about thirty minutes, to say 
Arma virumque cano, Consultum in te 
habeo, évredoev éEeXovver and 


(rather than the barbarous oi modXo/). 


Funny, but that is really about all your 
seven-unit student can do in after years 
without lexicon, grammar, and a strong in- 
centive. Tempora mutantur, dona ferentes, 
ex oris infantum, and moriturus may be 
handy clubs to have in the bag but time is 
too short for a course in manufacturing. 
Vide, supra, and ibid (important because 
of their frequent interjection in the pages 
of “ books we must read’”’!) can be taught 
if necessary in homeopathic doses. Capias, 
caveat emptor, quo warranto, and even cer- 
tiorari are seldom vicious if properly ap- 
proached, and in the same way particeps 
criminis, in loco parentis, and malum per se 
will be found to respond quickly to hu- 
mane treatment. But is it necessary to 
spend five (or even three) years on syntax 
in order that one may appreciate the wit 
of learned counsel? Rumor has it that a 
little more attention to the niceties of the 
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English language would tend to keep many 
people out of ordinary legal difficulties. 

Just a little common sense and the en- 
gineering freshman will no longer develop 
an inferiority complex when he first meets 
cosine a the 8 rays or the y derivatives, 
and a few minutes rather than years de- 
voted to the genitive case will suffice the 
needs of the future botanist who is sure 
about flos and floris, rubus and rubi, but 
is shaky on vetus and veteris, and bored 
stiff by dies and diei. 

Furthermore and finally, on going over 
the records, one has the suspicion that our 
grandfathers (or their contemporaries) got 
more than mere mental exercise when they 
ground out their daily Livy and Horace, 
Thucydides and Aristophanes. There is 
much meat for today’s diet in Plato and 
Aristotle, Juvenal and Terence. But who 
gets it? The ordinary requirement for the 
bachelor’s degree does not provide the 
means of enjoying even the simplest classics 
in the original and, except in certain college 
courses in philosophy, an undergraduate is 
seldom required or even encouraged to read 
the translations. We don’t need to study 
Hebrew in order to enjoy the Old Testa- 
ment, and who would ever learn Italian that 
he might appreciate Dante! Ibsen is always 
read in translation; why not Sophocles and 
Aeschylus? Isn’t it better for a girl who 
“ majored” in bookkeeping and stenography 
in her home high school to have read Dry- 
den’s Vergil and Pope’s Iliad than to have 
limited her study of the classics to the dic 
tation of C. J. Caesar, Esq.? 

Any opposition to such a plan should not 
be based on the fear that some thousands 
of Latin professors, instructors, and teach- 
ers would be forced to become bond sales- 
men or insurance agents. Obviously, they 
would continue to teach what they them- 
selves studied, a// of it—ancient literature, 
not “ beginners’ Latin.” Think of the op- 
portunity to write the new textbooks, Greek 
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in Sixty Lessons, A Three Months’ Course 
in Latin! What if the classical teacher ts 
in a little deep when talking about ancient 
science? Correlate the work for a change! 
Let the school do the way the college does: 
“Professor Merriman and assistants, with 
lectures by Professors Gay and Haring.” 
Allow the schoolboy to read a little in 
(rather than about) Herodotus and Pliny, 
get some ideas of his own on the story about 
the Phoenicians circumnavigating Africa in 
the fifth century before Christ, and learn 
how Eratosthenes and his contemporaries 
set out to measure the diameter of the earth 


Business Speller, by Joun G. GILMARTIN. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929, 
x+159 pages. 

The aim of this book is to enable pupils not 
merely to spell words but to be able to pronounce 
them correctly and to use them intelligently in 
their oral and written work. As a salutary means 
towards augmenting their vocabulary, the author 
has numerous lessons and illustrations devoted to 
deriving three or four words that are related to 
each of the given words. 

In this book the author has endeavored to 
deviate as much as possible from the material and 
mode of presentation of the usual business speller. 
He has interspersed completion exercises, true and 
false tests, word-evolving lessons, multiple-choice 
exercises, and numerous drills on pronunciation. 
He has made use of important word lists in gather- 
ing his material. P. Ss. L. 


The Home Room of a Junior High School, 
by Loretta M. Fitzpatrick and Fan- 
nie W. Brown. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
George Wahr, 1930, xii+100 pages. 
An attempt to define and describe the homeroom 

of an intermediate cr junior high school, to explain 
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and computed it with surprising accuracy. 

The Dark Ages are properly so named 
when so much knowledge was buried for 
centuries under the weight of dogma and 
superstition, but the thought occurs today 
to many in these United States that we our- 
selves with all our laboratory methods, case 
systems, and conference plans are possibly 
equally hidebound, not to say hogtied and 
held down by or to a foreign tradition, a 
cult of the leisure classes of a dying civil- 
ization; in a word, a fetish, absolutely and 
entirely unadapted to the country of Lin- 
coln, Lindbergh, and Light. 


its relation to the rest of the organization, and to 
present examples of the ways and means by which 
the aims and objectives of the homeroom may be 
accomplished. The writers offer detailed sugges- 
tions for varied activities of constructive kinds 
under the headings of teacher qualifications, home- 


room administration, homeroom influences, the 
social program, and guidance. There is a wealth 
of material that should be of great service to home- 
room teachers who wish to derive for their pupils 
the maximum benefit from the homeroom activities. 
A. D. W. 


Class Size in High School English, by Dora 
V. SmitH. Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1931, xli+ 
309 pages. 

This book offers a detailed account of an interest- 
ing experiment conducted for the purpose of dis- 
covering the effects of class size on high-school 
students and the methods best adapted to classes 
of various sizes. The study was very carefully 
conducted under controlled conditions and leads to 
tentative conclusions that should be of great inter- 
est to high-school teachers of all subjects. In 
general the results seem to point to the desirability 
of large classes, provided they are taught by com- 
petent and willing teachers. A. D. W. 
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VERYDAY 


© S. B. & Co. 


ECONOMICS 


JANZEN AND STEPHENSON 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS is teachable, 
understandable, and entertainingly 
written. The problems distributed 
throughout the chapters and at 
the ends of the chapters provide 
for study helps, factual reviews, 
thought-provoking discussions, and 
other motivated class activities. 
This book makes possible interest- 
ing 
laboratory work in which every 


socialized recitations and 


student will want to engage. 


“EVERYDAY ECONOMICS is as fine 
an example of the combination of 
teaching principles and scientific 
fact as the reviewer has ever seen. 
It also represents an excellent piece 
of publishing from the mechanical 
standpoint.”—J unior 


College 


Journal. 


Silver, Burdett 
and Company 


New York Newark Boston 


Chicago 
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Third Annual Institute of Progressive Education 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


vue. August........ 
The Progressive Education Association will conduct its Third Annual Institute of Poagremive Education 


under the auspices of Syracuse University, victorin a wide range of courses and outstanding instructors. 


Demonstration School 


Plans have been made for a Demonstration School utilizing progressive education methods, coope: 
the Syracuse public schools. Classes at all levels will be the directed 


tion of 
tes Dr. Ruth Andrus, E Expert in Childhood Education of the New York State pay nd, of Education. The 


by Burton P. Fowler, Head ter of the T 
e ower Hill School, Wilmington, 


The Courses 


The Case Method of Studying Child Development—Dr. Andrus. 

The Methods and Materials of Primary Education—Dr. Andrus. 

The Methods and Materials ye the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades—Dr. Adelaide M. Ayer, Director of 
Training, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, W isconsin. 

The Principles and Practices of Modern Sdoseten— Oe. Ayer. 


The Methods and Materials of Secondary Education— Mr. Fowler. 
ea Aqjesemens of Se of School Children— Mrs. Georgia Clarke Matthaei, Psychologist of the Bronx- 
Diagnostic Work in Spe and Arithmetic—Mrs. Matthaei. 


Laboratory Course—to be selected. 
General Information 


All of the above courses pees oy credits. 
All students of the Institute will in one dormitory. 
There will be a Weekly Forum of distinguished lecturers. 
other concerts, and plays will be pres. 
use rey md ers an exceptional climate, out-of-door sports trips to places terest. 
fees for the Courses, and for room and board are inexpensive. “ ” 


For registration blank, tion for room and board ulletin, and all 


Institute 
information, write direct to . Harry S S. Ganders, Dean of the ege, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


is a service bureau organized to assist 
employing officers in finding properly 
qualified teachers and to aid the stu- 
dents of the School of Education in 
securing positions commensurate with 
their training and ability. 


The YOUR TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
on A successful trip to Europe on a 


limited budget is possible if carefully 
planned in advance. If you have hopes 
for a vacation abroad in 1931, write 
to Mrs. Ruth D. Cox, 24 Colinwood 
Road, Maplewood, N. J. She will be 
glad to assist you with your plans and 
to arrange for your transportation and 
hotel reservations. 


MRS. RUTH D. COX 


24 Colinwood Road, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


100 Washington Square East 
New York City 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 


is a three-year course in language, composition, and grammar which 
begins two years below the high school and extends into the first year 
of the high school. 


Thus it bridges the gap between_the grades and high school, and 
is suitable for schools of every -orgaflization, including junior high 
schools. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH, Book One 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH, Book Two 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
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